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Stimulating proposals... 


GUIDES TO 
A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 


by Florence B. Stratemeyer 
with the assistance of 
Margaret G. McKim and Mayme Sweet 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


This practical guide refines and extends basic curriculum ideas from DEVELOPING A 
CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING, by Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim. This concise 
(64 pages) presentation describes graphically how ideas expressed in the earlier volume might 
be worked out in school situations. Detailed examples of actual classroom practice, together 
with many carefully planned illustrations, demonstrate forcefully the application of sound 
curriculum theory. The result is a handbook on the curriculum which is helpful not only to 


teachers, curriculum workers, and school administrators, but to interested laymen as well. 


This colorful booklet is truly a guide to program development at the classroom level because 
the authors deal with many problems faced by the teacher as she and her pupils plan, execute, 


and evaluate their work together. 


Plan to use this new booklet— 
. with individual teachers. The emphasis throughout the book is on what teachers and 


others can do to improve school programs. 


. in workshops and study groups. Here is a challenging point of view toward the 
curriculum and curriculum development that will stimulate groups to look critically at their 


own programs. 
. with lay planning groups. The pictorial presentation helps to make clear for parents 
and others some of the major differences between modern school programs and those of yesterday. 


. with prospective teachers. The guide helps younger people to visualize the teacher's 
various roles as she and her youngsters work together. 


List price $1.25; liberal discounts on quantity orders. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27,N. Y. 


Please send me............ copies of Guides to A Curriculum for Modern Living. 
bes pncaistcyinncrcesnsedonnsercstueitnsbnansitbeniieneianunbeeninsneniveeanttenvovanst [_] Payment enclosed 
RN a chiaireencrcosipee NAN thiletitatertimmnn-cipnpetes [| Bill my account 
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“Guidance in a Modern 


Program” — 

Next month’s issue will 
include articles dealing 
with the following 
topics: 

Vocational guidance — 
how and when. 


Mental health hazards in 
the school. 


Guidance — province of 
every school person? 
The teacher works 
the specialist. 


with 


The visiting teacher’s role 
in guidance. 

Changing concepts affect 
supervision. 

What are promising tech- 
niques in child guid- 
ance? 

A program in family liv- 
ing. 
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Editorial 


Human Relations: Neighborhood, 
Nation, World 


HOUGHTFUL educators and 
eae community workers have come 
increasingly to realize the crucial role 
which education for democratic human 
relations must play in our world of to- 
day and tomorrow. They are increas- 
ingly recognizing that our culture’s 
most pressing problems stem from our 
failure to fully utilize our human and 
natural resources rather than from the 
absence of such resources. In our fami- 
lies, in our communities, on the job, as 
well as in national and international 
affairs, serious conflicts arise 
which prevent us from effectively living 
and working together. Recognition of 
the importance of such conflicts is by 
no means new, however. Educators, 
religious leaders and representatives of 
social agencies devoted to the improve- 
ment of our social order have long pro- 
nounced the need for intergroup 
education. Exhortation regarding the 
case for school and other institutional 
programs centered upon fostering more 
democratic human relations has _be- 
come common. Appeals in the form of 
“It is our duty as citizens . , “We 
should be ashamed ... ,” or more 
sophisticated interpretations, have been 
heard frequently in the past decade. 
Institutions have spent vast sums of 
money on conferences and institutes 
devoted to announcing the need for 
intergroup education. 

While it is certainly true that many 
people in America do not yet see the 
need for educational programs con- 
cerned with promoting better relation- 
ships between persons and groups in 
our society, it is also apparent that 
these appeals have not been as effective 


social 
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as we might hope. Too frequently the 
case for human relations education is 
made year after year to the same 
group—people who were convinced 
long ago of the need. Rather than de- 
veloping a program for extending the 
leadership competence of those whom 
we know are already committed to in- 
tergroup education as an important 
center of experience, we tend simply to 
repeat to them the case for such. As 
with many college curricula, all of the 
“courses” are introductory ones—we so 
seldom build upon the things people 
already know or believe. 

Our Association, committed as it is 
to the development of effective, demo- 
cratic educational leadership, would do 
well to examine this objective in the 
context of human relations education, 
for it would seem there are many les- 
sons to be learned. 

One serious consequence of this ten- 
dency to stay always with the “ABC’s” 
of a program has been the failure to 
adequately train leadership personnel 
to build and carry out effective school 
and community programs of inter- 
group understanding. Too often able, 
committed individuals wanting to do 
something have not had the opportu- 
nity for training in the field beyond 
the general, introductory stage. With 
this lack of real training has come the 
quite natural tendency to look either 
for simple answers to complex ques- 
tions or to judge the situation to be 
so complex as to defy solution short of 
full-scale societal changes. And so we 
have those who would explain all of 
the social conflicts in the world in terms 
of unfortunate toilet-training expe- 
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riences of the young. At the opposite 
extreme are those who would dismiss 
such homely but real factors as inci- 
dental and hold, in the depths of frus- 
tration and disillusionment, that any 
improvement of human relationships 
must wait upon a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the world social structure. Both 
errors are serious ones, particularly 
when they fail to see other alternatives 
beyond these two. 

When will we come to the recogni- 
tion that it is not necessary to choose 
between home experiences in early 
childhood and broad, pervasive social- 
economic forces at work in our culture 
in order to explain the development 
of attitudes toward other persons and 
groups? When will we see that the 
individual and the culture are con- 
stantly interactive and that the broad, 
impersonal, world-wide social forces 
ultimately leave their mark upon indi- 
vidual behavior just as fully as do those 
of an immediate, personal, localized 
nature? 

The tendency to think, in song title 
fashion, that “It’s Gotta Be This or 
That” places us out on many a pre- 
carious professional limb as we seek to 
explain the formation of attitudes. 
With the many pressures for specializa- 
tion of function in our modern indus- 
trial world, has come the tendency for 
many of us to carve out of one large 
and complex problem but one tiny 
chip and seek to explain the entirety 
from the vantage point of one disci- 
pline or one limited set of experiences. 
Fortunately a number of inroads upon 
this type of academic provincialism are 
now being made by schools and col- 
leges across the nation. ASCD has al- 
ready made clear its endorsement of 
such programs. But there is much 
more yet to be done. A recent report 
appearing in the New York Times on 
research now being carried on by col- 
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leges and universities is not encour- 
aging. This report shows how little 
research of any kind, atomistic or in- 
terdisciplinary, is at present being con- 
ducted in the social sciences and hu- 
manities by our institutions of higher 
learning. If we take seriously the posi- 
tion that human relations problems are 
of central importance to our contempo- 
rary culture, there is just cause for 
alarm in noting that only about 10% 
of all research reported by a sampling 
of such institutions falls into the cate- 
gories of social science or humanities. 

Some extremely significant theories 
and research on attitude formation 
have nonetheless developed in recent 
years. It is important that the impli- 
cations of these be explored more fully 
and that additional investigations in a 
wide variety of school and community 
situations be conducted. 

The frustration-aggression hypothe- 
sis has been familiar to most educators 
for some time as an explanation for 
certain types of behavior. However, 
our frequent failure to go beyond the 
surface in training leadership in the 
human relations field has resulted in 
programs for improving human rela- 
tions which have neglected the “escape 
valve” operation of aggression. Pro- 
grams designed solely to extol the 
virtues and contributions of certain mi- 
nority groups, so as to eliminate dis- 
crimination against them, serve at best 
to re-channel the basic feelings of 
frustration into aggressions against 
some other person or group, or perhaps 
against self. If we see aggression as an 
important form of personal need satis- 
faction we must recognize that until 
we reduce the factors arousing feelings 
of frustration in the individual we will 
only be plugging one hole in the 
dike to find another leakage of hos- 
tility somewhere else in the total social 
structure. 
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Another concept developed by recent 
research which needs to be brought 
more fully into the thinking of human 
relations workers is the existence of 
what the authors of one volume in the 
Harper’s Studies in Prejudice series 
term “authoritarian personalities.” 
The studies on which their book was 
based found that prejudice and hos- 
tility toward others tend to be associ- 
ated with a personality pattern charac- 
terized by extreme rigidity, convention- 
ality, repressive denial, fear and de- 
pendency. If there is validity in such 
findings it would seem that we would 
need increasingly to see family, indus- 
trial, national and world conflicts in 
the context of these behavior syn- 
dromes. Rather than simply asking 
how we can get husbands to be nicer 
to their wives, bosses to their employees, 
majority groups to minority groups— 
as if the answers lay within the con- 
fines of these relationships alone—we 
might increasingly ask “how can we 
help to build democratic rather than 
authoritarian personalities?” Such a 
question would have profound implica- 
tions for parents and teachers working 
with pre-school children in the home or 
in small groups. It would similarly 
have great implications for those work- 
ing at the level of labor-management 
relations, housing development, for- 
eign policy, and so on. Perhaps it 
would reduce our tendency to rely on 
the introduction of a “short course on 
getting along with someone” to solve 
problems of relationships developed in 
an environment whose major pressures 
tend toward the development of fearful 
and confused people. 


Another insight into the causes of 
prejudiced behavior suggests that such 
persons have simply never grown up 
emotionally. Along with larger feet, a 
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deepening voice and the necessity for 
shaving—all part of the physical matu- 
ration of boys—should come an emo- 
tional maturation which enables the 
adult male to place himself in the role 
of others and feel the consequences of 
his behavior as others feel it. Many of 
us have witnessed what seemed like 
very cruel behavior on the part of one 
four-year-old toward another. Know- 
ing children, however, we quickly real- 
ized that this was not indicative of in- 
nate or deliberate cruelty but rather 
of immaturity, for the one child never 
fully realized how his actions made the 
other feel. We expect adults to per- 
ceive these relationships—and yet, un- 
fortunately, many never do. Perhaps 
they do not because too many of those 
responsible for their development have 
acted as if maturity was a mechanism 
which unwinds itself automatically and 
becomes fully operative without any 
deliberate stimulation by parents and 
teachers. 

These are but a few of the promising 
leads into a fuller understanding of 
human behavior which need to be ex- 
plored and acted upon. Those we 
have mentioned tend to substantiate 
the relationship implied by Stuart 
Chase in Roads to Agreement when he 
described a “skyscraper of conflict” 
with “...a fight on every floor.” Each 
of the facets of conflict which we en- 
counter in our world of today impinges 
upon other facets. All seem to be 
linked together in one way or another. 
Perhaps more than anything else, those 
who would build democratic human 


relations in neighborhood, nation or 
world must see and incorporate in their 


actions this sensitivity to the interre- 


latedness of such problems.—George W. 


Denemark, executive secretary, ASCD 
and editor, Educational Leadership. 
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An Exchange Teacher— 
and Human Relations 


LILLIAN WAKEFIELD 


The author of this article tells of her rich experiences as an exchange 


teacher in English schools. 


She found many opportunities to learn, 


to observe and also to interpret America and Americans for English 


children and teachers. 


HAD a wonderful time in England. 

As a visiting American exchange 
teacher, I was invited into so many 
homes that my calendar was 
booked for months in advance. I think 
I drank enough tea to make up for 
what my belligerent ancestors helped 
I had an ex- 


social 


dump in Boston harbor. 
cellent opportunity for travel too—I 
managed to see a good portion of Eu- 
rope. But more important than the 
good time and more important than 
the liberal education 
which I received. I am sure it would 
equal that of an added degree at any 


the travel was 


university. 

How well I remember that last after- 
noon in New York before sailing! <A 
representative of the U. S. Office of 
Education gave us a very inspiring pep 
He told us he 
hoped we were good teachers but that 


talk before we set out. 


teaching would be our secondary job. 
Our major task would be to make 
friends, to make people like us and in 
liking us to like the United States of 
As I went back to my hotel 
I was a little bit sick 
inside for how could I, who had spent 
most of my life with six-year-olds, make 


America. 
that afternoon 


the people of another nation like me 
and thus like my country? 
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As it so happened, my job turned 
out to be almost entirely that of an 
ambassador. Mr. Wilkinson, my direc- 
tor of education in Birkenhead, which 
is really only a suburb of Liverpool, 
had the idea that I should come home 
at least on “speaking terms” with Eng- 
lish education. Consequently he set up 
a program for me whereby, after eight 
weeks of teaching, I spent the remain- 
der of the school year in going about 
from school to school. I spent a 
week in some schools, two weeks in 
others and three weeks in still others 
depending upon the size and type of 
the school. Perhaps this sounds like 
a Roman holiday—but let me tell you 
just a little bit of what I was doing 
in Birkenhead. 

I went into all types of schools. Mr. 
Wilkinson certainly made no attempt 
to put his best foot forward for he 
sent me into all sections of the town 
where I observed all kinds of teachers 
whose rooms were filled with all types 
of children. I began at the bottom 
with the Nursery Schools and worked 





Lillian Wakefield is a first grade teacher in 
the Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
As an American exchange teacher in 1950- 
1951, Miss Wakefield taught and observed in 
the schools of Birkenhead, England. 
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my way up through the technical col- 
lege with an occasional regression so 
that I wouldn’t forget what had gone 
on before. 

The Nursery Schools reminded me 
of our kindergartens except that the 
activities were a bit more informal and 
the children stayed all day, having their 
lunch and afternoon nap at school. The 
reception classes which are composed 
of the four-year-olds in the Infants 
School reminded me of our first grades. 
These children had few large toys. 
They did have lots of free activity but 
many of their games involved the use 
of numbers to develop a number sense 
and they even learned a few reading 
words. Since I was classified as an 
Infants teacher, I was sent into several 
Infants Schools. I visited one on Pil- 
grim Street where the home conditions 
were deplorable and I visited one in 
Upton where the parents were of com- 
fortable means. When I think of the 
school in Upton, I remember how my 
arrival happened to coincide with that 
of a huge parcel of food from Aus- 
tralia. The children, being young, con- 
fused the situation beautifully. They 
went home and told their parents that 
an American teacher had arrived and 
that she had brought a parcel of food 
to each and every one of them! 


Eleven Is An Important Age 

There are no report cards and no 
failures in English schools. The chil- 
dren are merely passed on according 
to age and when they reach the age 
of eight they leave the Infants School 
and go into the Junior School where 
they stay until they are eleven. It was 
in the Junior Schools where I learned 
about the “streaming.” Streaming is 
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dividing children according to their 
ability and achievement. I learned too 
that in most instances the better teach- 
ers are put in charge of the A classes 
for of course these children are most 
likely to pass the scholarship test. | 
heard a lot about this test and soon 
came to realize that upon it hinges the 
entire future school career of an Eng- 
lish child, for if he gets one of the 
top marks in it, he goes on to a Gram- 
mar School, which is the key to the 
colleges and universities, and if not he 
goes to what is called a Secondary 
Modern School. The test is given at 
the age of eleven. Eleven is important 
too in that after this age boys and girls 
In Bir- 
kenhead, the scholarship test took two 


never attend the same school. 


complete mornings and the two sec- 
test 
about a week 
Schools were dismissed and the Infants 
the Junior 


tions of the were administered 


apart. The Infants 


teachers together with 
teachers played the role of policemen 
to see that no sleight of hand tricks 
were pulled. 

As |] the 


Schools, I kept asking whether these 


went about Secondary 
children are ever given a second chance. 
I was assured that they are—that an- 
other test is given to the outstanding 
ones at the age of thirteen-plus. If 
they pass it, they are transferred to 
Grammar Schools. Of course I don’t 
know about the rest of England, but 
in the northern part, where I was, the 
percentage was indeed small. It is my 
impression that it is less than two per 
cent. I the Secondary 
Schools that the school leaving age is 
On their actual fifteenth birth- 


learned in 
fifteen. 
day these boys and girls walk out into 


the world to seek jobs. 
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Then came the Grammar Schools. 
The first Grammar School I visited 
happened to be a boys school. I knew 
it was staffed entirely by men and I 
was a bit reluctant to be the only 
woman in the place. But I had a lovely 
week in that school! The headmaster 
had a secretary who was a woman. She 
and J became quite good friends before 
the week was out and imagine my sur- 
prise when on Friday morning I was 
invited into the staff room and the 
twenty-seven men served tea and cakes 
The Grammar School 
children stay until they are sixteen 


in my honor! 


when they sit for the school certificate 
test. If they pass it and if they wish to 
go on to a college or a university, they 
stay a couple of years longer, when they 
sit for the higher school certificate test. 
The second test seems a bit pointless, 
however, for application for college or 
university must be made a year in ad- 
vance—the boys and girls know by 
March whether they are accepted and 
the test isn’t administered until May. 


The Art Schools are for boys and 
girls who are especially gifted in art. 
The schools in Birkenhead were kept 
at temperatures between fifty and sixty 
degrees. Although I wore far more 
clothing than I do here at home in 
sub-zero weather, I was often a bit 
chilly. One morning as I walked into 
a classroom of the Art School I couldn’t 
help noticing how delightfully warm 
it was. But my surprise was soon ex- 
plained—I had stumbled into the Life 
class! 

The Technical College also was 
staffed entirely by men. I was much 
impressed by the work being carried 
forward in this school. While much 
of the program was over my head, I 
did sense the fact that they were get- 
ting an excellent training for future 
trades. 

I was amazed at the work done for 
the handicapped—the blind, the deaf 
and the mentally retarded. I made up 
my mind that upon my return to Amer- 
ica I was going to get into some of our 
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schools of the same type and find out 
what our method of procedure is. ‘Tom 
went to the school for the deaf. Fifteen- 
year-old —Tom was more interested in 
me and the country I represented than 
was any other person I met in England. 
As I walked into his classroom he met 
me with a geography book opened to 
the map of the United States. He 
asked me to show him where I lived 
and then shot at me such a barrage of 
questions that I was almost at a loss 
to know how to answer him. As I 
attempted to do so he watched my lips 
very intently so that he wouldn’t miss 
one syllable of what I was saying. As 
I was leaving the school I mentioned 
Tom to his headmaster and was told 
that his I.Q. was over 140 but that he 
had never heard the faintest ripple of 
a sound. 

No matter where I went I was re- 
ceived most graciously. Headmasters, 
headmistresses and teachers all made 
me feel that they regarded my presence 
among them a pleasure rather than an 
imposition although, as a teacher, I 
know the latter must sometimes have 
been the case. And to the children 
I was someone set apart for, to them, 
I came from a land where the sun 
always shines, a land that has never 
known heartache or poverty. 


“Please, Miss, ... ?” 


What did Mr. Wilkinson intend for 
me to accomplish in a set-up like this? 
Well, first and foremost I was to learn. 
But my job wasn’t entirely learning. 
The second part of my job was to 
acquaint young England with life in 
these United States. When I was with 
the children I listened to reading 
classes and often took over the story 
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hour. The children loved my American 
books with their brightly illustrated 
pictures. Then too I taught American 
songs and games and rhythms. I taught 
a lot of Mrs. Ray’s songs, particularly 
her cowboy songs, since the children 
loved them so much. Perhaps I wasn’t 
playing quite fair with my little Eng- 
lish friends but I got a terrific kick 
out of hearing American cowboy songs 
sung with a Merseyside accent! 

When I was with the older children 
I was expected to talk to them on every- 
thing under the sun that had to do with 
America. It was not unusual to go into 
a school on a Monday morning and, 
after being introduced to the various 
members of the staff, to be greeted with, 
“Won’t you talk to our boys about 
the War between the States?” or 
“Would you mind telling our girls a 
bit about the geography of Minnesota?” 
or some such question. When I met 
the history master in one particular 
school, he said, “Oh, yes, Miss Wake- 
field, we’ve been expecting you. Won't 
you come in and talk to my boys about 
the American War for Independence?” 
I was stunned! I thought this a pretty 
tall order but I did my best. I tried 
to present the Revolution from an 
American viewpoint. I stressed the fact 
that the colonists were English too and 
felt they were entitled to the same 
representation in Parliament as their 
brothers and cousins across the sea, par- 
ticularly if they were to be assessed 
such heavy taxes. Perhaps I made my 
plea a bit too strong for when I had 
finished one young lad said to me, 
“Please, Miss, have you ever forgiven 
us?” 

This questioning was a part of the 
procedure. When I finished talking to 
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a group, the boys or girls were allowed 
to ask me questions. I never knew what 
was going to be flung at me. These 
are some of the questions I got, “Please, 
Miss, just what is the procedure for 
amending the American Constitution?”, 
“Please, Miss, just what are the major 
differences in the two political par- 
ties?”’, “Please, Miss, just why doesn’t 
the South want to grant full franchise 
to the Negro?” Of course, in some 
schools the questions were easier. They 
were such as, “Please, Miss, have you 
ever seen a real live film star?” 
“Is it true that all Americans are lazy?” 
Oh, yes, I got an education all right. 
I not only learned in some small meas- 
ure how the English run their schools 
but I also got some good refresher 
courses on the U.S. A.! 

Nor was my education limited to the 
schools. I learned that there are defi- 
nitely two brands of English, one as 


and 


spoken by an Englishman and one as 
spoken by an American. While I was 
still new to England I learned that I 
was becoming known as a very quiet 
person. I’m not really quiet but how 
could I intelligently enter conversations 
when half the time I didn’t know what 
people were talking about? If someone 
told you he was fair mithered, would 
you know what ailed him? If a little 
girl told you she’d lost her fair isle 
pixie, would you know what to look 
for? If you were asked to put the flex 
in the kettle, would you have the 
faintest notion what to do? I learned 
these expressions and many others. I 
learned that the man who 
mithered was troubled; the little girl 
had lost a woolen hood knitted of a 
special kind of yarn; and a flex is noth- 
ing more or less than an electric cord! 


was fair 
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Pride and Courage 


I learned that if there are two ways 
to do a thing, an American will do 
it one way and an Englishman the 
other. The most glaring example of 
this is the left-handed traffic, though 
this didn’t disturb me much, perhaps 
because I expected it. But I could 
never get used to the hot water tap 
being on the right, door knobs turning 
to the left, and the doors of public 
buildings opening in. A friend of mine 
here in St. Paul asked me to get her a 
china clock. After searching through 
several antique shops, I found a lovely 
one and had it posted to her. She of 
course was delighted to get it and set 
about starting it running. Since it was 
apparently wound, she shook it and 
did all the other things one does to 
start a clock but nothing happened. 
So she decided that somehow in transit 
something must have happened to the 
mechanism. She set the clock aside to 
take to the jeweler the next morning. 
After she had gone to bed that night, 
she got to thinking of a letter I had 
written her. In it I had facetiously 
said, “If I am confronted with a new 
situation, I think of what I would do 
at home and then do just the opposite 
and nine times out of ten it works.” 
She jumped out of bed and wound the 
clock in the opposite direction. It 
started ticking and has been going ever 
since! 


But I learned some more basic things 
too. I learned that the British are not 
aloof. They are sensitive and proud. 
They are friendly and kind and hos- 
pitable. I cannot speak too highly of 
those people who took me into their 
hearts and their homes. 
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The U. S. Cultural Plan 





in Germany 


DONALD W. DOLAN 
and G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 


The United States cultural program in Germany is subjected to 


penetrating analysis in this article. The authors assess the program 


to date, pose significant questions and offer constructive suggestions. 


N MAKING an assessment of the 

U. S. cultural program in Germany, 
one must remember that the occupa- 
tion of the country is in its seventh 
year and that U. S. policy toward Ger- 
many during this time has undergone 
at least three major changes. We might 
speak of the first period (1945-49) 
which was under the U. S. Department 
of the Army as the “telling” period. The 
United States was convinced that Ger- 
many must have a democratic ‘“‘way of 
life’ and that basic cultural, economic 
and political changes would be inaugu- 
rated to assure democratic attitudes in 
a future peaceful world. Our policy 
was initiated in this direction and one 
very often heard opinions expressed 
that the occupation would continue 
from twenty-five to fifty years before 
basic democratic changes and attitudes 
could be deeply rooted in German so- 
ciety. A great many highly-trained 
professional persons were recruited to 
develop and carry out the cultural 
program. 

The second period from 1949-52 un- 
der High Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Cloy and the State Department might 
be called the “working with” period 
although legal authority still rested 
with the occupying power. This period 
saw the end of the Berlin air lift and 
the beginning of the struggle in Korea. 
Our policy toward Germany adjusted 
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itself in the light of world events. One 
heard much less talk about a twenty- 
five to fifty year occupation needed for 
the democratization of Germany and 
much more talk about encouraging 
Western Germany to become a mem- 
ber of the western democratic world, 
playing her part in the fight against 
United States profes- 
sional staff was reduced accordingly and 
many regular State Department “gen- 
eralists” replaced the trained technical 


Communism. 


personnel. 

The third period is now developing 
and might be called “Sovereign Ger- 
many—under the Contractual Agree- 
The United States started the 
reorganization of American offices in 


ments.” 


Germany in the fall of 1951 to conform 
under the 
fre- 


to the structure visualized 
Agreements: ‘The 
quently heard were, ‘‘A typical State 


words most 
Department program for any sovereign 
country—staffed with regular State De- 
Most 


of the experienced professional person- 


partment foreign service officers.”’ 


nel in specific fields disappeared and 
were replaced by regular State Depart- 
ment The the 
United States will be limited to those 


officers. activities of 


Donald W. Dolan is education consultant 
and planning coordinator for the architec- 
tural firm of Haughey and Black, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. G. Robert Koopman is 
associate superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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approved by the German Government 
or stipulated in the Agreements. Pre- 
sumably, as soon as the Contractual 
Agreements are signed by the nations 
concerned, the occupation of Germany 
will cease. 

An evalution of an operation such 
as that in Germany is always most 
difficult and certainly much dust has to 
settle before we will really know what 
the impact of this great invasion has 
been. However, we should continually 
try to study, discuss and assess our ac- 
We should attempt to inform 
American citizens in the 


tivity. 
and interest 
basic issues involved in developing a 
cultural program abroad. 

Our occupation of Germany, Italy 
and Japan presented new problems to 
the United States. Almost overnight 
our country had become the key figure 
in international leadership. We know 
that a large part of the program devel- 
oped was of a “feeling our way” nature. 
We know also that a great deal of 
money and effort, as well as thousands 
of sincere, honest people have been in- 
volved in our program abroad. How- 
ever, because we are playing a new role 
in international relations, because so 
much depends on our skilled leader- 
ship, it is now time that we know what 
we are doing abroad, why we are doing 
it and how it is being done. We 
should be thinking about the following 
questions: 

What kind of 

should we have abroad? 

What is the purpose of this program? 


cultural program 


What type of personnel should staff 
such an operation? 

How should such a program be ad- 
ministered? 

How should United States govern- 
mental, private and state institu- 
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tions, and lay groups cooperate in 
the program? 


What Have We Accomplished? 

In assessing the cultural program in 
Germany the authors would like to pre- 
sent the following comments which ex- 
press their sincere feelings. They hope 
these will not be taken as the only 
opinions but will, rather, encourage 
investigation, study, discussion and rec- 
ommendations about our total cultural 
program abroad. 
e Hundreds of Americans have made 
friends of thousands of Germans. This 
real asset and one often under- 
valued. It seems that even untrained 
Americans have succeeded well in this 
field. 
e A vast effort based on the use of 
many methods and a variety of re- 
sources has been made to carry the 
“American Story” to the German peo- 
ple. Certainly nowhere else, except 
possibly in the Japanese effort, has such 
a program been undertaken. The ef- 
fectiveness of the program is difficult 
to evaluate, but credit should be given 
for the vastness and sincerity of the 
effort. 
e No consistent theory of cultural de- 
velopment was recognized or applied. 
No for cultural work were 
agreed upon. Part of the work in all 
three periods was based on authoritar- 
ianism, part on a “hands-off” policy, 
and part on the careful support of 
certain selected, important, democratic 
trends. No concerted plan for leader- 
ship education existed. Pre-service 
teacher education, the key to the im- 
provement of formal education, was not 
In-service 
pre-service 


is a 


criteria 


treated as an approach. 
teacher education and 


teacher education were treated in dif- 
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ferent programs. Preparation of adult 
education teachers was not even han- 
dled by the education branch. The 
universities were not involved in train- 
ing leaders for the community program. 
While much fine work was done in 
compartmentalized efforts, the very 
compartmentalization indicated a lack 
of theory and encouraged the person- 
alized approach. 

e The cultural program was a splinter 
program. It consisted of: 

a. The Mutual Security Administra- 
tion cultural program 

b. The cultural program of other 
offices such as Labor Affairs, Political 
Affairs, Food and Agriculture, General 
Counsel 

c. The work of the Resident Officers 

d. The activities of the Special Proj- 
ects Fund Staff and committee 

e. The work of the Exchanges Staff 

f. The work of the Education and 
Cultural Relations Division in _ the 
Office of Public Affairs. 

This type of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, which was complicated even fur- 
ther by several sections under each of 
the programs listed above, made unified 
planning and cooperation most diff- 
cult. It was often discovered that 
officers, divisions, and even branches 
and sections were working at cross 
purposes. 

e There seemed to be neither a philos- 
ophy nor adequate standards for the 
choice of personnel. A great many indi- 
viduals participating in the cultural 
program in Germany could not have 
secured a position with a cultural insti- 
tution in the United States because of 
their training and background. Many 
of the Amerika Haueser (U. S. Infor- 
mation Centers) were being directed 
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by individuals who had had experience 
neither in libraries, schools, nor com- 
munity centers in the United States. 
This becomes of greater concern when 
we realize that many of the centers 
were the size of a public library in an 
American city of 50,000 to 75,000 peo- 


ple. Also, in some instances the 
Amerika Haus was the only U. S. cul- 
tural outpost in the area. However, 
in spite of lack of experience and train- 
ing, a great many of these individuals 
are sincerely trying to do a good job. 
The philosophy of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State seems to be that a For- 
eign Service Officer should be able to 
perform any of the duties characteristic 
of a foreign mission. 
e The status of and continuity of the 
top cultural affairs officer have always 
been undesirable. No person has ever 
held the office long enough to be fully 
effective. No such officer has ever had 
adequate support. The officer was sup- 
posed to carry out mandates whether 
he agreed in a professional sense or not. 
e Information activities had become 
axillary while the cultural program, the 
fundament or base for the total pro- 
gram, had become ancillary. Here is 
an issue which is ruining the world- 
wide program as well as the German 
program. 
e The impact that has been made on 
formal education is covered in detail 
in a very precise research report! called 
Postwar Changes in German Education 
which was published by the office of 
the U. S. High Commissioner in Ger- 
1A more recent interpretation emanating 
from the Department of State is Vaughn De- 
long’s article in the Field Reporter, U. S. 
Department of State, Publication 4744 (No- 
vember-December 1952, Vol. I, No. 3) 1944. 
pp. xii and 190. 
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many and is obtainable through the 
U. S. Department of State. In broad 
outline one can say that the most sig- 
nificant changes are (a) an increase in 
English teaching, (b) more free tui- 
tion, (c) more free textbooks, (d) more 
teaching of social studies, (e€) one com- 
munity school experiment, (f) the es- 
tablishment of eighteen centers for 
in-service education and limited use of 
the U. S. Information Centers (Amer- 
ika Haueser) for the same purposes, 
and (g) the intensive education of a 
number of teachers and administra- 
tors through the exchange of persons 
program. 

If we should look more closely at the 
schools, we might make these addi- 
tional observations: 

a. Elementary Schools: (1) We have 
succeeded in getting a few teachers to 
experiment with newer methods in the 


classroom. (2) Many more “educa- 
tional workshops” for teachers are 
being conducted. (3) Many more 


children are being given the feeling that 
they should have an opportunity for 
study in the secondary schools. (4) 
Many new classrooms have been con- 
structed. (5) 
home-school relationships have been in- 
parent-teacher 


A few experiments in 


stituted and some 
groups started. 

b. Secondary Schools: No structural 
changes have been made and thus the 
school remains 


secondary essentially 


undemocratic in role. Social stratifica- 
tion still remains, and little real poten- 
tial is apparent for the training of 
democratic citizens. No real experi- 
mental work was attempted in voca- 
tional education so the education of the 
lower socio-economic strata of the teen- 
age population who suffer from a bad 
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apprentice system is unchanged except 
as more free tuition may favor an al- 
ready favored few. ‘The increase in 
Mittel Schulen (intermediate school) 
enrollment is significant but the school 
is a class school for the children of the 
common people. 

c. Universities: (1) A considerable 
attempt has been made to broaden stu- 
dent extra-curricular activities. (2) 
An extensive building program par- 
tially financed by the United States has 
been undertaken. 

However, no appreciable dent has 
been made on the philosophy of uni- 
versity education. The universities re- 
main “ivory towers” with little or no 
community _ living. 
They have only an insignificant poten- 
tial for promoting the freer life. 


participation in 


d. Adult Education: In spite of the 
fact that adult education in Germany 
is the only educational area which is 
based in the community and controlled 
by the community, it received only 
token assistance and recognition from 
U. S. authorities. There has been en- 
couragement to strengthen and broaden 
local control and support. There is an 
emphasis on basing the curriculum on 
local needs. Many educational work- 
shops for teachers have been held and 
many teachers have participated in the 
exchange program. 

The educational program has suf- 
fered because our leadership did not 
grasp the importance of education as 
the foundation of democratic living. 
Our educational officers were never 
part of the policy-forming group. 
There has been considerable feeling 
expressed by Germans that in this cul- 
tural area we had the most to give— 
and actually gave very little. German 
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youth have been particularly disap- 
pointed in our showing. 

e Several pilot projects such as Haus 
Schwalbach, a school for community 
leadership, Haus Ahlenberg in the 
British zone, the Multi-National Cen- 
ter at Nuerenberg, have been started 
with American financial help and lead- 
ership. These centers if carefully 
nurtured will develop into “beach- 
heads” for democratic German cultural 
development. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


The United States is losing a cultural 
battle only in Germany but 
throughout the world. Other peoples 
often respect us for our size and wealth, 
they 


not 


> 


they appreciate our “know-how, 
appreciate our genius in production 
and invention, but they neither under- 
stand nor appreciate our culture as a 


whole. Its scope and promise are difhi- 
cult to interpret. 
It is in this area that we have so 


much to share. The rest of the world 
wants to understand our attitudes on 
family life, our theory of democratic 
discipline, our community spirit, our 
voluntary participation in civic affairs, 
and all other aspects of our culture 
that have made us a fortunate, free 
people. It is imperative to future world 
peace that other countries understand 
and appreciate our way of life. 

Every schoolteacher and every parent 
has a stake in the situation. ‘Today 
we are in the beginning phases of a 
third All male children 
must do military service or be excused 
for cause. Some will end their lives in 
that service. For others it will be tem- 
porary. But will the draft be tempo- 
rary or permanent? Will the “little 
war” expand into an explosive holo- 


world war. 
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caust followed by chaos, pestilence and 
Worst of all is the 
fact that we seem to be educating our 
Such 
militarization of our culture is the only 


world communism? 
children to war as a way of life. 


thing worse than war. 

Every American citizen and especially 
those of us engaged in cultural profes- 
sions and activities should give careful 
attention to the following suggestions: 
e We should seek to encourage the 
gradual development and _ installation 
of a program of international cultural 
relations which will be democratic, 
sincere, overt, co-planned with the cul- 
tural agencies, in accordance with the 
principles of cultural anthropology, 
and completely independent of infor- 
mation, propaganda and psychological 
warfare programs. This naturally im- 
plies certain precise policies and a cer- 
tain kind of organization appropriate 
to the kind of program to be developed. 
e We should seek to bring about a 
new personnel policy based upon the 
utilization of the great state and pri- 
vate facilities of higher education to 
prepare for foreign service, the staffing 
of cultural programs with professional 
people rather than with generalists, the 
easy interchange of personnel between 
the cultural institutions and _ associa- 
tions of the United States on the one 
hand and the U. S. State Department 
on the other (we do not think that 
persons who spend all their lives in 
foreign countries can properly staff a 
cultural 
professional form of personnel adminis- 


program), and a dignified, 


tration. 
e We 
various unofficial cultural agencies, in- 
stitutions the 
United States each to develop an ap- 


should seek to encourage the 


and associations in 


propriate program of cultural relations 
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with foreign peoples and foreign coun- 
terpart This program 
should be completely free of govern- 
mental and and 
should deal with such projects as ex- 
cooperative  in- 
meetings, 


institutions. 


pressure direction 


change of persons, 
vestigations, international 
exchange of artistic programs, in the 
form of drama, recordings, films, etc., 
exchange of literature and the general 
exchange of information. 

Unless citizens of the United States 
become concerned about the problem, 
the present over-emphasis on political, 
military and economic programs, the 
present inefficient administration, and 
the extreme tension which characterizes 
world affairs will almost certainly con- 
spire to bring about a third world war 
more disastrous than anything we can 
imagine. 


The Challenges for ASCD 
The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development can be a po- 
tent force in world affairs. The world 
needs the things dear to the hearts of 
ASCD’ers. 
developing democratic leadership, tech- 


These are techniques for 


niques of arriving at compromises and 
consensuses, and techniques for im- 
proving teaching, whether through ed- 
ucating the professional or improving 
the curriculum. 

the ASCD Committee on 
International Understanding cooperate 


How can 


with Haus Schwalbach, with Haus 
Ahlenberg, with the Seeheim-Jugen- 
heim community school, and with 


professional teacher organizations in 
Germany? The Point Four (Technical 
Cooperation people) report that short- 
age of professional personnel is the 
main problem. ASCD can _ provide 
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WE have our problems with the 3 R's also. 
You know—rare atmosphere control, radiant 
astronomy and rocket communication. 


many people if it has an adequate plan. 
ASCD needs its own complete and 
balanced program of intercultural re- 
lations. 

The second challenge has to do with 
a world-wide program of cultural re- 
lations for our official foreign missions. 
Such a program cannot be left to propa- 
gandists, bureaucrats and political ad- 
venturers. Nor should the cultural pro- 
gram be treated as an adjunct of our 
defense - economic - political program. 
The 


must intervene at once. 


institutions of America 
Is the ASCD 
ready to join with universities, educa- 
and 
foreign policy associations in proposing 


cultural 


tional associations, service clubs 
a philosophy and a program to develop 
the cultural aspect of foreign relations? 
We are spending billions for material 
defense but the problem of peaceful 
is essentially psychological 
and educational in nature. We must 
idle. Nineteen-fifty-four 
may be too late. 


relations 


not remain 
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Emotional Needs 
Affect Relationships 


LAWRENCE PARK 


This article investigates the extent to which democratic human re- 


lationships are influenced by the degree to which home and school 


satisfactorily meet the social-emotional needs of children. 


irae in our complex society cer- 
tainly creates a host of problems 
for most of us. We are all subject to 
the pressures in a world that has appar- 
ently gone berserk. Children, too, are 
not free from this pressurized living. 
All have been affected by living during 
wartime; all have had to struggle with 
constant readjustment of economy— 
strikes, slowdowns and, in some sec- 
tions, unemployment. World War III 
with its threat of atom and hydrogen 
warfare is an ever-present menace. 
Adults and children alike live with 
these threats to security and well-being. 
There is no escape whether one lives 
“on the hill” or in “Hell’s Kitchen”! 

Communication skills are so well de- 
veloped and so comparatively inexpen- 
sive that the area of world events is at 
our feet. Many specific happenings are 
brought to us within minutes after 
occurring and indeed, with television, 
as they occur. 

This is a world where airships travel 
over 1500 miles an hour; where bombs 
with a potential for destroying whole 
cities at one dropping are stored for 
conflict. Here in this world of adult 
and child are at least two ideologies 
aligned against each other with a small, 
almost inexplicable balance keeping 
the two from colliding. Perhaps even 
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more important, we are aware of the 
complexity of our living and _ this 
awareness itself creates problems which 
are not indigenous to one or another 
part of the country, or of the world. 

Children are made to come to their 
teachers, carrying within themselves 
their own particular reactions to these 
impacts of contemporary society. They 
come to our classes, and because they 
have different feelings about the world, 
and different abilities to cope with 
these feelings, problems arise which are, 
in a strong sense, common to all chil- 
dren in all communities. The total 
effect of these external and internal 
pressures is immeasurable but the re- 
flection of them can be found in the 
behavior of individuals and the beha- 
vior of groups. 

The extent to which teaching has 
unified purpose is dependent upon the 
identification teachers make with these 
common problems of living. The 
teacher who is concerned only with the 
amount of subject matter a given num- 
ber of children can absorb in a given 
period, or the teacher who is primarily 
aiming to promote his own “middle 
class values’’! is missing an opportunity 


1 See W. L. Warner and others, Who Shall 
Be Educated? New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. pp. xii and 190. 
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to make the single greatest contribu- 
tion within his power for a_ better 
world. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
is concerned with children and their 
problems; who helps them grow inter- 
nally in an understanding of them- 
selves in relation to the world about 
them; who can clarify values rather 
than indoctrinate for a single standard 
of values has a truly broad purpose 
which bodes well for the future. With 
such a purpose teachers everywhere can 
have relatively the same broad tasks, 
working toward:the same ends. 

With such a common purpose in 
teaching we then look to the way chil- 
dren relate one to another. We explore 
the dynamics of living: bigger to smal- 
ler, older to younger, brighter to duller, 
aggressive to submissive, leader to fol- 
lower, and other manifestations of in- 
dividuals’ interactions. 

Understanding for all teachers is to 
be found in the interactions of indi- 
vidual to groups and in group to group, 
social class to social class, clique to 
clique, religion to religion, race to race. 
It is in the nuances of living that we 
must look to find problems common to 
all, and, having identified problems, 
seek to have more and better solutions. 
This we must do! 


What Are the Basic Needs? 


For better than twenty-five 


more than a score of leaders in educa- 


years 


tion and psychology have conducted 
human 
has been a 


research and written about 


emotional needs. There 
great deal written of needs being cul- 
turally induced as a'‘result of the child- 
rearing process. ‘There are, it has been 
said, emotional needs which are basic 
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to all humans. True, there is seldom 
agreement as to exactly what these 
needs are and often terminology differs, 
but through the thread of all the classi- 
fications and lists of needs many seem 
to crop up over and over again. Basic 
emotional needs we all seem to have. 

Further, when our emotional needs 
are not being met adequately we seem 
to manifest behavior patterns which 
often run contrary to acceptable group 
There is conflict within our- 
selves and often a breakdown in good 
relationships. The nearly 
twenty-five years of study previously 
mentioned bears witness to the stated 
theory. 


mores. 


human 


To bring the results of this research 
before classroom teachers and parents; 
to help teachers and others know about 
emotional needs; to help identify prob- 
lems that seem to be associated with 
needs which are not fulfilled; to de- 
velop techniques whereby those other 
than highly trained professionals can 
learn better to meet needs, Louis E. 
Raths and his associates over a period 
of years have conducted investigations? 
which were based on a classification of 
needs and four behavior 
patterns which seem to be manifesta- 
tions of emotional needs unmet. 
e The Needs: 

1. The need for belonging 
2. The achievement 
recognition 


emotional 


need for and 
3. The need for economic security 
4. The need to be relatively free from 
fear 

2A bibliography of this research is included 
at the end of the article. 
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5. The need for love and affection 

6. The need to be relatively free from 
intense feelings of guilt 

7. The need for self-respect and sharing 
in the values that direct one’s life 

8. The need for guiding purposes in 
understanding of the world in which 
one lives. 

e The Behavior: 

1. Aggression 

2. Submission 

Withdrawing 

Psychosomatic illnesses. 

Nowhere in this accumulated re- 
search has it been claimed that the 
above list is inviolate, that these needs 
are all. The eight needs listed do seem 
to appear frequently and seem to be 
related to the behavior patterns sug- 


~ 


Hm Oo r 


gested. 

Over and over throughout the re- 
search carried on by this group of peo- 
ple it has been demonstrated that as 
teachers tried to work with children 
who had problems, the problems 
seemed to be alleviated. This was true 
in the area of learning problems, in 
those connected with psychosomatic 
illnesses, in learning relations, and in 
furthering good human relationships. 
It would seem that techniques for bet- 
ter meeting needs have the potential for 
making many positive changes in chil- 
dren which affect the ways we get along 
together. 

This writer shared in this needs re- 
search and attempted to investigate 
relationships between changes in the 
emotional needs of children and 
changes in prejudice held by these chil- 
dren toward certain minority groups 
represented in the study. 

An assumption of the study was that 
prejudice held toward whole groups of 
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people was in the nature of a person- 
ality disorder. The study capitalized 
on the techniques, developed in the 
other studies, which had to do with 
carrying on an intensive in-service pro- 


gram with classroom teachers and with 
trying to identify and better meet 
needs.? 

Prejudices Are Related to Needs 

Simply stated, the study consisted of 
an attempt to identify prejudices held 
by the children, to identify unmet 
emotional needs according to the classi- 
fication previously mentioned, and to 
work with teachers to develop programs 
of action designed to better fulfill emo- 
tional needs indicated. The final 
stages consisted of “post testing’ to 
record changes and relating changes in 
needs to changes in prejudices held 
toward individual members of minor- 
ity groups and toward the groups 
themselves. 

The results of this study, like those 
of each needs study previously con- 
ducted, were very gratifying. Particu- 
larly is this true because the methods 
used for trying to meet needs are those 
within the grasp of every teacher and 
parent. There is no magic formula; no 
universal panacea. The ideas used 
seem simply to be a concentration of 
good things teachers and parents prob- 
ably have always done. They include 
being kindly and considerate, friendly 
and helpful, sensitive and observant, as 
well as consistent in relationships with 
children. Once a child was considered, 
on the basis of much thought and 


3 These understandings and techniques are 
now largely included in two published pam- 
phlets: An Application to Education of the 
Needs Theory, and Dos and Don’ts of the 
Veeds Theory, Modern Education Service, Box 
26, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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study, to have an unfulfilled need for 
belonging, for example, a planned pro- 
gram was developed for that child 
which attempted to try better to meet 
that need. So it was with all the chil- 
dren with unmet needs who were sin- 
gled out for classroom therapy. 

The following is an example of part 
of a program planned for a boy mani- 
festing, to the best of our knowledge, 
a need to be “free from guilt” and to 
“belong.” 

“J. Create and take advantage of op- 
portunities for group and teacher ap- 
probation such as: 

1.1 Note specific achievements and 
have him tell of these. : 

1.2 Inquire of his interests and 

try to give opportunities during the 

school day for him to expand and 

Take an 

his 


practice those interests. 
active least 
interests so as to have something real 


part in at one of 
to talk about. 
1.3 Give increasingly responsible 
tasks outside the area of school work. 
1.4 Compliment him regularly in 
front of children and other 
teachers, as well as individually. 
“2. Develop within the class a va- 
riety of clubs or activities so that all 


other 


can feel a part. 
2.1 Hobby clubs with displays of 


work at frequent intervals. Be sure 


there is a place for ‘B’ in one of 
these. 
2.2 Try to encourage, through the 


physical education teacher, interclass 

activities. 

“3. Play down any incidents that 
might be a source of trouble or anxiety 
for the individual. 

3.1 ‘Look the other way’ as fre- 


quently as possible. 
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3.2 Treat some things as ‘acci- 
dents.’ Be forgiving. When a dis- 
turbance occurs, walk quietly by 
and say something softly to ‘B’ or 
just place your hand on his shoulder. 
Let him know in many ways that 
you see what happens, but are not 
particularly annoyed. 

3.3 Divert his attention from un- 
desirable behavior by occasionally 
giving him a job to do. Perhaps 
deliver a message to the office, just to 
clear the air. 

“4. Let him know that occasionally 
everyone gets into difficulties. Develop 
the idea that you are a person who is 
ready to help him in time of trouble. 

4.1 When others speak of ‘B’ in a 
derogatory manner, be quick to come 
to his aid by pointing out his good 
side. 

4.2 Share with him some mild an- 
ecdote of how someone you once 
knew was in difficulty and how he 
finally overcame his troubles. 

1.3 See that he has opportunity to 
read biographical material about 
some of the world’s great people por- 
trayed in a ‘human’ light. 

“5. Try to keep the ‘moralistic’ or 
‘wounded pride’ tone out of repri- 
mands. If behavior is such that it calls 
for a reprimand, use an approach that 
is straightforward and deals with the 
specific behavior and not the implica- 
tions of the behavior. 

“6. Make use of sociogram results to 
him an opportunity to sit 
next to people he likes and admires. 
Have seating and working arrange- 
ments flexible.” 

From this suggested list of activities 
grew many specific activities. The Dos 
and Don’ts of the Needs Theory was a 


give 
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source of many ideas. As the study 
progressed through the school year, 
many positive changes in the boy’s be- 
havior patterns were discernible. He 
became, in the words of the teacher, 
“fit to live with.” 

The changes in the needs of all the 
children in the study were compared 
to the changes evidenced in prejudices 
and conclusions were drawn. Briefly 
summarized, these points were: 

1. Children whose needs seemed to 
be better met during the interim of the 
study made significant gains in their 
attitudes of prejudice. This was true 
in varying degrees toward the three mi- 
nority groups with which the study was 
concerned. 

2. Children whose needs were appar- 
ently less well met increased their 
prejudices in a statistically significant 
manner. 

3. Those children whose emotional 
needs did not change also did not 
change in their attitudes toward these 
groups. 

It was felt that the study and its 
findings had some broad implications 
for in-service and pre-service teacher 
education as well as for intercultural 
education. If indeed better meeting 
emotional needs of children brings 
about releases in intergroup tensions, 
a possibility which the study seemed to 
indicate, then perhaps we need to in- 
itiate all teachers in techniques for 
understanding, identifying and better 
meeting children’s unfulfilled emo- 
tional needs. Imparting of such tech- 
nique may well serve as a contribution 
to better human relationships. 
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Gifts for 
a Better World 


RUTH ANN WHITE 





The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan described in this article represents 


an extensive effort to meet educational needs in other lands and to 


extend and improve human relations throughout the world. 


rene better human relations 
among all the peoples of the world 
is the urgent need of our time. Since 
technology has eliminated distance and 
removed the barriers of space, the world 
has shrunk to such an extent that all 
of its peoples are neighbors and must 
understand and appreciate each other 
if there is to be peace. No longer do 
we live isolated and apart. We believe 
that all people are more alike than they 
are different. We are faced, however, 
with the problem of really becoming 
good neighbors to all of those who may 
differ from us in color, race, culture 
and mode of living. We find ourselves 
in a small world which requires broad 
understanding. 

We in America are shocked that one- 
Illit- 
eracy and ignorance, along with hunger, 


half of mankind is still illiterate. 


disease and poverty, have kept most of 
the world impoverished, sick and a 
prey for communism and demagoguery. 
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In 1945 in London after the United 

Nations Charter had been written, giv- 
ing education its rightful recognition as 
an important instrument for bringing 
about world peace, the United Nations 
Scientific and Cultural 
(UNEsco) was formed 
to serve as the agency for education. 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed” 
(written in the preamble to the char- 
ter), states its philosophy. 


Educational, 
Organization 


One great barrier to freedom and 
peace is illiteracy, and UNEsco’s prime 
objective is to eliminate illiteracy. So 
much progress has already been made 
since 1945 in attaining its goal that 
Unesco is commonly called the “edu- 
cational arm” of the United Nations. 
The fact that sixty-eight nations are 
now members of UNEsco is one evi- 
dence of the hope and confidence that 
the free world has in this agency. 
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Of the seven departments into which 
the work of Unesco is divided, the 
largest and most important is the one 
concerned directly with education. This 
is well because people must first be able 
to communicate with one another if 
they are to understand and appreciate 
one another. Envy and selfishness and 
other unwholesome attitudes tend to 
disappear or at least to be lessened 
when there is common ground for un- 
derstanding. Secondly, education brings 
a higher standard of living. 

In its program of education UNEsco 
is promoting compulsory education and 
fundamental education. It encourages 
not only the teaching of the “three R’s” 
and other academic subjects but also 
training in the fundamentals of living 
in order to help people raise their liv- 
ing standards. It helps them improve 
sanitation, combat disease, modernize 
farming methods, develop natural re- 
sources and improve generally other 
areas fundamental to living. Upon a 
nation’s request, UNEsco attempts to 
help its people help themselves. 

There are obstacles that are ham- 
pering rapid progress. One of the 
greatest is the lack of supplies and of 
tools for learning. Many schools which 
were completely destroyed during the 
war are now being replaced. The de- 
sire for learning is so great that many 


new schools are being built. All of 


these need equipment. 


A Plan Is Adopted 


In order to help meet this handicap, 
the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan was 
launched in 1950 in the United States. 
It has proved so successful that the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
the Netherlands and the German Fed- 
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eral Republic have also adopted it. 
During this year other countries are 
expected to join in its promotion. 
The Unesco Gift Coupon Plan helps 
struggling schools and other institutions 
of learning in underdeveloped and 
war-damaged countries. It also provides 


a very satisfactory avenue through 
which organizations and groups can 
carry out programs of international 
friendship. Previously, organizations 
had experienced some difficulty in 
learning details about worth-while as- 
sistance projects. Buying, packing and 
shipping supplies often presented trou- 
blesome, complicated problems. Fund 
raising for sending gifts abroad had 
become increasingly difficult. 

The Unesco Gift Coupon Plan elimi- 
currency 


nates transportation and 


problems. It enables groups to send 
coupons abroad to institutions of learn- 
ing whose needs have been thoroughly 
investigated and certified. The donors 
send the coupons directly to the recipi- 
ents, who may buy their equipment 
directly from a recognized supplier in 
their own country. 

The plan has now reached the point 
at which the business of redeeming gift 
coupons and book coupons amounts to 
approximately $85,000 per month. The 
rate of redemption at the present time 
is steadily increasing. 

The National Education Association 
and some of its departments were 
among the first groups in the United 
States to endorse the UNnEsco Gift Cou- 
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pon Plan. This was due to the realiza- 
tion that it enables members of the 
organized teaching profession in this 
country to aid their fellow workers in 
other lands. The plan, therefore, 
helps to unite the teachers of the world. 
It assists in strengthening the educa- 
tional opportunities for the children 
and adults of the world. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education 
Association, through its state depart- 
ments last year completed projects to- 
taling $25,000. This year (1952-53), 
the state departments have adopted 
totaling at least $55,000. 
are enthusiastic 


projects 
Teachers generally 
about the plan. These comments from 
two different teachers reflect their re- 
action: “I personally feel that the 
Unesco Gift Coupon Plan is a very 
good one since it allows everyone to 
participate by contributing a little.” 
“My personal reaction to the coupon 
plan is that it gives us an opportunity 
to join other teachers of the nation in 
making a worth-while contribution to 
the welfare of others and to aid in a 
small way the work for world peace.” 

Grateful letters from the recipients 
show their appreciation. Here are ex- 
cerpts from some of the acknowledg- 
ments: “Thank you for your gift of 
$200 representing a donation from your 
group. ‘This came to us on the 2nd of 
October, 1952. We of the Committee 
join with the villagers whom you are 
assisting in expressing our deep appre- 
ciation for your help and interest. It 
is only with support such as yours that 
our project can possibly be successful.” 
These words came from a chemistry 
teacher in Salonika, Greece. 

The president of the Philippine Nor- 
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mal College writes, “With profound 
thanks and appreciation we wish to 
acknowledge receipt of $350 worth of 
Unesco Gift Coupons which have been 
so generously donated to our institu- 
tion. Please extend our sincere feeling 
of gratitude to the contributors of these 
valuable gifts. We have taken steps to 
order the many things we need, and I 
am sure that these articles, whose pur- 
chase was made possible through your 
generosity, will go a long way toward 
helping us push our education pro- 
gram.” 

“The presentation of the UNEsco 
Gift Coupons at Janata College (India) 
was a real event with inspection of the 
work and buildings first and then 
speeches. When you see what the con- 
ditions are and the efforts of the leaders 
to do so much with so little one could 
only wish that one could help more.” 
This statement was taken from a letter 
by an American visitor in India. 

From Bombay City comes this mes- 
sage, “My committee was greatly thank- 
ful to you for your gifts.... We feel 
that friendly relationships can exist be- 
tween all nations.” 

Scores of other letters reflect the same 
sentiments. This is one way in which 
each person can help with UNEsco’s 
It is a means whereby each per- 
son can help improve human relations 


work. 


throughout the world. 

The projects vary in amount from a 
thousands of dollars. 
They represent specific aid to schools 
in Afghanistan, Greece, Ceylon, India, 
Italy, Japan, Burma, Philippines, and 
in other lands. The projects assist va- 
kinds of children: the handi- 
capped, the blind and the crippled; 
those in secondary schools, universities, 


few dollars to 


rious 
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elementary schools; those at audio- 
visual centers, teacher training institu- 
tions, adult education and fundamental 
education centers, and at other centers 
of learning. 


Unesco Gift Coupons may be used 
only for educational, scientific and cul- 
tural supplies and equipment. They 
cannot be used for the purchase olf 
food, clothing or similar relief items. 
Typical projects are those for educa- 
tional films, sound projectors, text- 
books, equipment, material for basket- 
weaving, sewing machines, yarn, nee- 
dles, braille paper, maps for teaching 
geography, charts for teaching science, 
kitchen utensils, microscopes and sim- 
ilar supplies that schools need. 

The following is a project that the 
classroom teachers in one state have 
adopted this year. This is the letter 
sent by the chairman to the members: 

“We are again given the opportunity 
to help the United Nations succeed in 
building ‘peace in the minds of men.’ 
We can do this by supporting the 
Unesco Gift Coupon Plan, which is 
offered only to organized groups. 
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“This year our project is the promot- 
ing of education in a girls’ school in 
Kabul, Afghanistan. In this country 
the education of girls has been greatly 
neglected. ‘There are schools for only 
one girl in 300; whereas there are 
schools for only one boy in 20. 

“Recently some secondary schools 
have been opened for girls, but they 
can attend only with their parents’ 
consent. 

“UNEsco experts have recommended 
that a_ teacher-training section be 
formed in the Girls’ Lycee in Kabul. 
Eighty girls are enrolled in the special 
teacher-training classes. They are to 
replace the Europeans who have until 
now staffed the few high schools. No 
other girls can study until these have 
finished their course, since it is for- 
bidden for girls to have men teachers. 

“Our contributions will help open 
the ‘doors which have always been 
locked for the girls and women of 
Afghanistan—the doors to lives of their 
own in the modern world.’ 

“Gift coupons can be used only for 
education, scientific and cultural sup- 
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plies and equipment. Our contribu- 
tions will be used in buying a sound 
projector, films, and textbooks for the 
girls’ school in Kabul. 

“This is an opportunity of service 
that the teachers of our state should not 
miss. If every teacher in the 
would buy one twenty-five-cent UNEsco 
stamp, we could easily reach our goal 
of $1,440 and help lay bricks and mor- 


state 


tar of enduring world peace.” 

The Unesco Gift Coupon Plan 
works only through organized groups. 
The order of procedure for a group in 
the United States to follow is for it to 
write to the Unesco Gift Coupon 
Office, United Nations, New York, 17, 
New York, asking for information con- 
cerning available UNEsco 
will then offer the organization a wide 
choice of schools in various countries 
that have serious needs which can be 
met through this plan. 

After looking over the list of specific 
projects, the organization must decide 
on its first, second and third choices; 
money it 


projects. 


and estimate how much 
counts upon raising for its project. 

With this information, the UNEsco 
coupon office in New York will then 
send the group its project and the 
Unesco Gift Stamp booklets. Each 
booklet of 40 Gift Stamps, when sold, 
pays for a $10 Unesco Gift Coupon. 

At the completion of the project, the 
organization sends the money to the 
New York office made out to “UNEsco 
Gift Coupon Fund.” The office sends 
the organization the Unesco Gift Cou- 
pons bearing the name of the organiza- 
tion. The organization then sends the 
Coupons directly to the recipient 
abroad with printed instructions for 
using the coupons. 
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Acknowledgment of the coupons will 
come directly from the recipient to each 
group donating ten dollars or more. 

The recipients use the coupons as 
“foreign exchange” to buy the specific 
items they need from an approved sup- 
The supplier 
then sends the coupons to UNEsco to 
be redeemed. 

In addition to teachers groups other 
national organizations have reserved 
Unesco Gift Coupon projects this year 
and are working on these at regional, 
state or local levels. ‘These groups in- 
clude the Altrusa International, Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, American Fed- 
eration of Soroptimist Clubs, the Na- 
tional Grange, Pilot International, and 
other organizations interested in attain- 
ing UNEsco’s objectives. 


plier of their choice. 


State, regional and local groups use 
various devices for selling the twenty- 
five-cent stamps, forty of which are in 
a booklet. At meetings and conferen- 
At a con- 
ference last summer, teachers bought 
$140 worth of stamps and the confer- 
ence sent the coupons in its name to a 
vocational school in India for the pur- 
chase of a sewing machine, scissors and 
tape measures. 

Several groups use the slogan “Buy 
one, sell one.”” Since the stamps them- 
selves are of no value, the buyers some- 
times wear them, pin them on their 
purses and display them in other ways 
in order to publicize the campaign at 
meetings. 

The Unesco office will send complete 
descriptions and pictures of the schools 
in other lands whose projects have been 
This information can _ be 
used in bulletins and magazines to in- 
form the membership. 


ces, stamps have been sold. 


adopted. 
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Children Can Understand 
Social Conflicts 


JAMES WILLIS MERRITT 


Sixth graders in this study learned much about broad social conflicts. 


The findings in this experiment suggest again the importance of the 


school program’s dealing with issues that are basically significant 


in today’s living. 


hive interesting and significant 
findings on children’s understand- 
ing of broad social conflicts are now 
available as a result of a study made 
on this hypothesis: sixth grade children 
can understand a great deal about 
broad social conflicts if the conflicts 
are presented in materials suited to the 
children’s interests and reading skills.1 

The sixth grade was chosen for the 
study because it was felt that the chil- 
dren in this grade have sufficient inter- 
est in social problems and sufficient 
reading ability to make a study of this 
kind feasible. It was felt that both 
fifth and sixth grade children have a 
greater interest in social problems than 
has been generally utilized by curricu- 
lum planners, but the sixth grade was 
chosen rather than the fifth to take ad- 
vantage of the increase in reading abil- 
ity between the two grades. 

Sixth graders’ comprehension 
compared with that in other grades to 
see if the materials were actually better 
suited to sixth graders. The fifth and 
seventh grades were used for compari- 
son because of their proximity to the 
The ninth grade was used to 


was 


sixth. 
1 This article is based on a doctorate thesis 
by the author: A Study of Sixth Graders’ Com- 
prehension of Specially Prepared Materials on 
Broad Social Conflicts, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1951. 
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compare sixth graders’ performance 


with that of high school students. 


Stories Dramatize Conflicts 


Five stories were written for the study. 
The stories deal with contemporary 
controversial broad _ social conflicts. 
One story is on antivivisection, another 
on the sale of yellow margarine, the 
third on discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the national capital. The 
fourth is on the struggle of the musi- 
cians’ union against commercial use of 
recordings and transcriptions. The 
fifth story is based on the report of the 
investigation of a social historian, John 
Bartlow Martin, into the 1947 Centra- 
lia, Illinois, mine disaster. Many com- 
plexities of ‘the broad social conflicts 
are speiled out in each story by having 
opposing points of view expressed. 
The texts clearly distinguish opinions 
and facts. The stories dwell on what 
happens to people whose interests are 
affected by the conflicts. Whenever 
possible the conflicts are presented in 
the conversations of these people. To 
increase readability for children the 
narratives are built around children’s 
activities. “The sentences and vocabu- 
laries are simple, and there is liberal 
use of personal pronouns. According 
to the Flesch Yardstick of Reading 
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Ease, the stories are judged suitable for 
the reading skill of most sixth graders. 
The experiment was conducted in 
thirty classrooms over a period of thir- 
teen weeks. Each story was read by 
532 sixth graders, 184 fifth graders, 169 
seventh graders, and 160 ninth graders. 
In each classroom the children read 
one story a day for the five successive 
days of a school week. Sixth graders 
could read a story in about fifteen min- 
utes. After reading a story each child 
was tested on his higher comprehension 
of that story. In the total test there 
were 125 multiple-choice items which 
had been validated by comparing one 
group of children’s verbal responses in 
discussion with their written answers. 
The thirty classroom teachers partici- 
pating in the study considered the 
items to be far more complex than the 
type of question usually asked sixth 
graders. This judgment added confir- 
mation to the author’s intention to 
make questions which would test the 
higher mental processes rather than 
questions which would test mere memo- 
rization. Each item tested one of a 
variety of kinds of comprehension: 


a. Concept comprehension 

b. Understanding opinions 
by characters in the stories 

c. Knowledge of motives 

d. Ability to generalize 

e. Knowledge of rights and duties 
of groups or group members 

f. Ability to note similarities be- 
tween situations in the stories and 
other situations involving hypotheti- 
cal sixth graders, that is, the ability 


to note analogies. 


held 
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Two sample items follow: The first 
was used to test for comprehension of 
a concept, the second for comprehen- 
sion of a motive. 

What are civil rights laws? 

a. Laws which say that particular 
citizens have the right to live only in 
certain neighborhoods 

b. Laws which allow people of a 
particular color the right to use only 
separate sections of buses and hos- 
pitals 

c. Laws which say that only white 
citizens can have certain important 
rights 

d. Laws which give to all citizens 
certain important rights. 

Why did Mr. Petrillo want to be 
arrested? 

a. He had broken the anti-Petrillo 
law and he wanted to get it off his 
conscience 

b. He wanted to prove that Con- 
gress did not have the right to make 
laws about musicians 

c. He wanted to prove that his 
union was not forcing stations to hire 
more men 

d. He wanted to prove that Con- 
gress did not have the right to pass 
the Lea Act. 


As a final step in gathering data from 
the children, each child was asked to 
complete an interest questionnaire 
specifying the heirarchy of his interest 
among the five stories. 


Findings of the Experiment 
e A large majority of the sixth graders 
understood the conflicts as presented 
in the stories. 
It was judged that if 50 percent or 
more of all of the items were answered 
correctly, comprehension had occurred. 
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Seventy-nine percent of the sixth 
graders achieved this arbitrary criterion 
of comprehension. 

Theoretically, a criterion of compre- 
hension could have been established at 
any point between and including a 
chance score and a perfect score. It 
was considered, however, that if 50 per- 
cent or more of all the items were 
answered correctly comprehension of a 
significant quality had occurred. ‘This 
criterion was reasonable because that 
percentage of items could hardly be 
answered correctly on the basis of 
chance alone. Since no teaching was 
done as part of the experiment, it was 
reasonable to assume that the children’s 
understanding could be developed con- 
siderably further by various teaching 
procedures such as discussion, field 
trips and films. If the children could 
comprehend 50 percent of the items 
without teaching, it is likely that they 
could comprehend substantially more 
with a _ teacher’s guidance. Alfred 
Binet when validating his Scale of In- 
telligence similarly used an arbitrary 
criterion when selecting or rejecting 
test items as valid or in-valid for a par- 
ticular level of mental ability. 

In the preliminary try-outs children 
who correctly answered at least 50 per- 
cent of the items could talk intelli- 
gently about the actions and arguments 
presented in the stories. This finding 
lends an empirical as well as a theoreti- 
cal basis for the 50 percent criterion. 

e Readiness for these materials was 
found to be more marked in the sixth 
grade than in any other grade tested. 

The distribution curve of the sixth 
grade scores most nearly approached a 
normal curve. The curve for the fifth 
grade had a low broad plateau showing 
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that many children had about the same 
degree of quite limited understanding. 
The curve for the seventh grade showed 
only slight improvement over the sixth. 
The ninth grade curve suggested that 
by interlinear interpolation a hypo- 
thetical eighth grade curve would show 
only slight improvement over the sev- 
enth, and similar slight improvement 
between eighth and ninth. 

The important finding in this area 
is that the increase in comprehension 
from grade to grade above the sixth is 
very slight compared with that between 
the fifth grade and the sixth. The ma- 
turity needed, or readiness factor, de- 
velops most markedly between the fifth 
and sixth grades. 

e The amount of comprehension as 
measured by test scores varied accord- 
ing to the type of item. 

The test distinguished three levels of 
difficulty among the six types of com- 
prehension: 

Level 1: concepts 
generalizations 
Level 2: opinions held by characters 
in the stories 
reasons and motives 
analogies to their own _ pos- 
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Level 
sible experiences 
rights and duties of groups or 
group members. 
There was no significant difference in 
means within any one of these levels. 
But there were significant differences 
among the three levels. 

The high rank of “concepts” is a re- 
flection of the fact that many of the 
terms required by this category were 
simple, colorful terms. There is a gen- 
eral belief that children can easily learn 
the names of persons, places and _ ac- 
tions, and this study supports that be- 
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lief. But the fact that the category on 
generalizations ranks with that on con- 
cepts challenges another commonly 
held belief, namely, that children can- 
not engage successfully in the higher 
mental processes. The high rank of 
items involving generalizations sug- 
gests that generalizing about broad 
social conflicts, if exercised in an inter- 
esting context, can be for sixth graders 
as natural and as easy as name-learning. 

Comprehension of opinions and rea- 
sons, that is, knowing about the 
thought life of people, might be ex- 
pected to rank lower than understand- 
ing concrete The mean 
score on opinions and reasons, haqw- 
ever, was only 5.5 percentage points 
lower than that on concepts and gen- 
eralizations—a significant difference as 
stated above, but by no means an ex- 
cessive one. So there is indication that 
most sixth graders who read_ these 
stories were capable of distinguishing 
fact from opinion. Also they under- 
stood conflicting motives. 

The items testing for comprehension 
of similarities between situations in the 
stories and possible experiences of the 
children were complex, and it was 
probably the complexity of these items 
and the rather subtle reasoning neces- 
sary to see these analogies which were 


concepts. 


responsible for the low rank of this 
type of comprehension. The low rank 
of items on rights and duties is judged 
to be due to the fact that the rights 
and duties in the stories were not usu- 
ally integrated into the actions of char- 
acters. For example, the Centralia 
story treats the duty of the mine safety 
committee, but the duty discussed was 
one of which the members of the com: 
mittee themselves were ignorant. 
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e The children’s comprehension of 
complex relationships, such as those 
inherent in social conflicts, was directly 
contingent upon the terminology in 
which the relationships were presented. 

The difficult sections were those 
which presented relationships in ab- 
stract terms. Difficulty was not caused 
by the actual complexity of the rela- 
tionships, but rather by the telescoping 
of several relationships into a few 
phrases. On the basis of this find- 
ing it is reasonable to assume that 
children can understand many com- 
plex relationships in society if the 


relationships are sufficiently spelled 
out step by step in terms of people 
and actions. For example, sixth 


graders can probably understand this 
paragraph: “The men who move 
the trains around in railroad yards 
have all stopped working at once. They 
did this to try to force the men who 
run the railroads to pay them more 
money.” But it is unlikely that with- 
out specific teaching sixth graders can 
readily understand “the Brotherhood 
of Railway Switchmen’s strike.” As 
long as social conflicts can be trans- 
lated into direct accounts of men and 
their activities it is likely that sixth- 
graders can understand them. 

e Children in each grade expressed a 
similar “pattern of interest” in the 
stories. 

In every grade the children scored 
highest on the stories they liked best. 
On a particular story on which sixth 
graders scored high or low, fifth, sev- 
enth and ninth graders also scored 
relatively high or low. Children in 
each grade scored markedly higher on 
the discrimination, antivivisection and 
Centralia stories than on the margarine 
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or musicians’ conflict stories. In general 
the children in all grades were bored 
by the two conflicts based on ideas 
which for them were essentially ab- 
stract. The experimenter thought that 
many children would be interested in 
the margarine conflict because they eat 
margarine daily. He also predicted 
that since many children are avid radio 
listeners they would be interested in 
the employment problems of musicians 
and broadcasters. Both of these as- 
sumptions were found to be false. The 
fact that children eat margarine does 
very little to make them interested in 
whether their parents pay a tax on it 
or not. Nor does the fact that children 
listen to the radio make them inter- 
ested in the causes of unemployment. 
e Children’s interest and understand- 
ing were high when the conflicts 
aroused their emotions. Practically all 
of them felt strongly about vivisection 
and discrimination and men killed in 
a coal mine. Their feeling for these 
people or animals made them willing 
to read further into the relatively com- 
plex data pertinent to the conflicts. 
Curiously, the farm children were less 
responsive to the margarine issue than 
were lower economic class city children. 
This was interpreted to be because most 
of the farm children were from prosper- 
ous homes and had little feeling for 
unemployment. But the lower eco- 
nomic class city children had had 
enough experience with work stoppages 
and unemployment to feel acute em- 
pathy for the farmers whose source of 
income might be jeopardized by a wide- 
spread sale of yellow margarine. 

e The tendency to answer with stereo- 
types was much more marked in the 
ninth grade than in the sixth. 
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In the text items forty-three stereo- 
types relevant to the social scene were 
included among the false options. 
Most sixth graders chose answers based 
on the stories in preference to stereo- 
types. But stereotypes had more takers 
than non-stereotyped false options. 
Before reading the stories sixth graders 
expressed flagrantly prejudiced ideas 
such as that Negroes are stupid or that 
they are too lazy to have nice homes. 
When such stereotypes were included 
in false options few sixth graders chose 
them. ‘The stories apparently caused 
sixth graders to revise their ideas in the 
obvious areas. It was only the more 
subtle stereotypes which persisted de- 
spite the stories. 

On eight of the forty-three items con- 
taining stereotypes a higher percentage 
of ninth graders than sixth graders 
chose the stereotype options. In two 
more of these items the percentages of 
sixth graders choosing the stereotypes 
were only slightly larger than the per- 
centages of ninth graders. In view of 
these facts it was concluded that ninth 
graders were more reluctant than sixth 
graders to answer in terms of the stories 
rather than. in stereotypes. This sug- 
gested that if the schools are to intro- 
duce ideas to children on the resolution 
of social conflicts—ideas which may be 
of broader scope than those in the 
children’s homes, there is more possi- 
bility of reasoned acceptance in grade 
six than in grade nine. Stereotypes are 
not yet as firmly entrenched. 

The implications of this study are 
worthy of consideration by curriculum 
planners. Sixth grade children are ca- 
pable of understanding much about so- 
cial conflicts. They can learn a great 
deal about propaganda. 
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A Class Studies Prejudice 


MAUDE I. SMITH 


Ninth grade pupils in a Denver junior high school make a systematic 


study of culture patterns of their state and of the effects of inequalities 


of opportunity. 


had changed. 


ryv\HE CLASS consisted of a group of 
forty-three ninth grade pupils, well 
adjusted, though representing a wide 
range of ability. I had been with them 
as their sponsor and English and social 
science teacher ever since they had come 
to junior high two years before. | 
The school is in one of the better dis- 
tricts of Denver where the homes of 
professional and business people range 
from modest, well-kept ones to fine new 
houses. These people, with few excep- 
tions, are ambitious for their children 
to succeed scholastically and socially. 
The children themselves are content to 
move in their own little circles, having 
little or no contact with others outside 
of those circles. In fact, a consultant 
from the Intergroup Relations Center 
at the University of Chicago summed 
up the whole situation as “smug” and 
bound both inside and outside of school 
by traditions. The need, she felt, was 
for the children to acquire an under- 
standing of different peoples and how 
they live and to broaden their concepts 
about existing conditions in their own 
city. 
To create this better understanding 
of peoples of our country, a colleague 
and I went to the University of Chi- 


Maude I. Smith is a teacher in the Kent 
School, Denver, Colorado. She is retired 
from the staff of the Denver Public Schools. 
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As a result they found their feelings toward others 


cago in the summer of 1947 to work on 
problems of Intergroup Relations, 
using local history as a basis for our 
study. Under the able direction of Hilda 
Taba and Margaret Heaton we devel- 
oped two units of the theme, “Culture 
Patterns of the People of Colorado.” 
The plan was to integrate social science 
and English in one general structure by 
beginning with central concepts and 
arranging activities in psychological se- 
quence to develop these concepts. The 
activities were to begin with experi- 
ences familiar to the pupils and then 
lead to further facts and knowledge. At 
the same time sensitizing stories were 
to be arouse emotional re- 
sponses in the reader. The two units 
developed under this plan were en- 
titled, “Culture Pattern of the People 
of Colorado” and “Inequalities of Op- 
portunities Existing Among the People 
of Denver.” 


read to 


A Study of Culture Patterns 


To launch the first unit was not an 
easy task. It was a distinct departure 
from the traditional ninth grade courses 
of social science and English. No text- 
book was to be used. Much depended 
upon the teacher. After the strenuous 
efforts of the summer, I was eager to 
begin, especially upon the sensitizing 
stories to promote emotional response. 
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In my eagerness I was overconfident 
about the acceptance of this new plan 
by the pupils. Their interest developed 
slowly. They were not sure in what di- 
rection they were heading, even after 
the scope of the year’s work was ex- 
plained to them. 

After working with them for two 
weeks on experiences closely associated 
with themselves—the reasons for their 
forefathers’ coming to Colorado, stories 
of early Colorado obtained from inter- 
views with neighbors and friends — I 
introduced the first sensitizing activity. 
It was the reading together of the “New 
Citizen” by Francis Dwyer found in 
This Interlocking World. It is a story 
of two Slavic peasants, Ivan and Anna, 
who had come to America after years 
of saving because of a dream they had, 
a dream of freedom in America. 

At the opening of the story President 
Wilson was delivering an address of 
welcome to the new citizens. The pupils 
were interested, but the tearful joy 
experienced by these peasants over their 
newly acquired American citizenship 
was incomprehensible to the children. 
I then asked them to continue the story 
by writing about what could happen 
to Ivan and Anna a year later. After 
I had read the results of their efforts, 
my enthusiasm vanished. They disposed 
of the struggles of these hopeful citi- 
zens in short order. Ivan and Anna, ac- 
cording to some, had become pros- 
perous owners of a farm in the West. 
To others, Ivan became a foreman of a 
large manufacturing plant. This—in 
one short year. One boy, talented, but 
quite opposed to the change from the 
traditional course had them run over 
and killed in the busy traffic of New 
York City. Such responses were my 
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fault. In my eagerness I had failed to 
prepare the pupils for an assignment 
of this kind. What did they know about 
immigration restrictions or naturaliza- 
tion laws? Upon me was thrust the 
realization that the sensitizing process 
is slow of growth. Understanding must 
come before feeling. The next step, 
then, was a backward one of instruction 
in the necessary facts to insure under- 
standing. Hereafter throughout the 
course social science and English were 
more closely correlated. 

A later attempt to stimulate emo- 
tional response was undertaken with 
less confidence. A number of books 
which tell about people coming to a 
new country had been placed in the 
classroom library at the beginning of 
the year. Four copies of each book had 
been provided to allow for the reading 
of the same story by several pupils 
simultaneously. These books were now 
briefly introduced, and the reading was 
done at home while the work on the 
unit proceeded. When enough time for 
the reading had elapsed, the stories 
were presented to the class by a panel 
of members who had read the same 
book. Various other methods of pres- 
entation were also used, but the panel 
proved to be the most popular and en- 
lightening method. In selection of the 
books we were careful to include those 
representing a range of nationalities 
and different cultures. To find books 
on a high enough level for advanced 
readers was rather difficult. The books 
chosen proved to be easy reading, but 
they brought out problems of adjust- 
ment, obstacles and prejudices which 
newcomers to our land are compelled to 
face and also some of the opportunities 
they receive. 
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My Mother and I by Elizabeth Stern 
is an excellent book to illustrate the im- 
migrants’ adjustment to a new country. 
[t was also a good one to use for the 
first panel as a pattern for others, for it 
is easily divided into parts for discus- 
sion. It especially emphasizes the dif- 
ferences in adjustment between the 
younger and older generations. Pre- 
planning for this panel was very im- 
portant and very carefully done by the 
participating group. Problems, customs, 
ideas were stressed rather than details 
of the story itself. And this first pres- 
entation was a success. Even the boys 
joined wholeheartedly in the follow-up 
discussion, though the problems con- 
cerned a girl and her mother. 

Other books on the list were pre- 
sented generally in the same way and 
with varying success. Anything Can 
Happen by George and Helen Papash- 
vily, Syrian Yankee by Salome Rizk, Let 
the Hurricane Roar by Rose Wilder 
were the general favorites. Petar’s 
Treasure, Michael’s Victory, and The 
Lost Violin—all by Clara Judson il- 
lustrated the topic but were rather easy 
reading for the majority. Some of the 
pupils accepted these stories in good 
faith. A few were inclined to assume 
a critical attitude toward the customs 
and manners of the newcomers. They 
gained greater respect for other peoples, 
however, as the work progressed. 

A study of the contributions of the 
immigrants needed to be stressed. I 
tried to stimulate interest by reading an 
excerpt from Franklin P. Lane’s address 
delivered at America’s Making Exposi- 
tion. “Each brought with them,” he 
said, ‘‘a distinct culture. 

“And all brought hands with which 

to work, 
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And all brought minds that could 
conceive.” 

Several stories from Meet an Amer- 
ican were also read, and the class 
worked in groups, each group taking a 
different nationality to discover the 
respective contributions. Not only the 
larger contributions, such as art, music, 
philanthropy, finance, ideals were 
stressed but also the homely things of 
everyday life—the foods we eat, the 
clothes we wear, et cetera. A girl who 
had chosen “the sports we play” en- 
listed her entire family in the project 
to help her find advertisements to il- 
lustrate her booklet. Another girl 
brought to class a poem she had dis- 
covered and with which she was pleased. 
“It was written by a Jewish immigrant,” 
she explained. The poem proved to be 
“The New Colossus” by Emma Lazarus, 
inscribed on the Statue of Liberty. 

I had purposely left out the contribu- 
tion of the Negro in this last activity. 
I wished the whole class to become 
participants in it. For a library assign- 
ment I gave each pupil the name of a 
Negro who had contributed his share 
to America. These were to be identified 
only, but some became so interested in 
the stories of Booker T. Washington, of 
George Washington Carver, of “Angel 
Mo,” and of Railroad to Freedom that 
they unwittingly projected a lesson in 
biography. Before that study got under 
way, a period was spent on the poem, 
The North Star Shining by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift, a pictorial history of the 
American Negro. A roll call of pupils 
was answered by identification of the 
name looked up. Then for twenty min- 
utes, I thoughtfully read the poem 
aloud to the class. At the end of the 
reading, perfect silence reigned for a 
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minute and a half. Then the most un- 
cooperative boy in the class remarked 
almost in a whisper, “It’s true—every 
bit of it.” The pupils needed no 
further research on this subject. 

By this time the whole class was 
really working. What had they accom- 
plished? Had they reached the objec- 
tive? This was a difficult study to test 
objectively. The written compositions, 
remarks made by the pupils talking to 
me before and after school, their re- 
actions to the stories—all these made me 
feel they were “on the way.” But how 
far? I made one attempt to find out. 
Curious to see how many of the central 
ideas they had acquired during the 
course, I assigned as the topic of a final 
paper, “What ideas have you gained 
from this study?” All pupils succeeded 
in naming two or three out of the five 
selected by my colleague and me. One 
boy named them all. 


Inequalities of Opportunities 


The class was better prepared now to 
begin the study of Unit Two, a comple- 
ment of Unit One. They had become 
used to research, had broken away from 
the traditional pattern, had learned 
how to lift significant problems out of 
books, and to undertake a continuous 
purposeful study. 

We began the study of Unit Two by 
reading together “The Kiskis’” by May 
Vontver. This story reveals the sensi- 
tive feelings of people in low economic 
groups who hold themselves aloof from 
others because they feel they ‘don’t be- 
long.” In this story the children of the 
Kiski family were the sensitive ones. 
They had to wear gunny sacks to school 
in place of shoes, and they wouldn't 
eat their lunch with the other children 
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because they were ashamed of their 


meager one. 

To show that people in higher levels 
of society may have the same feeling 
of “not belonging,” the story “Not 
Wanted” by Jessie Lynch Williams was 
read. In this story a rich father’s inter- 
est in his own business affairs kept him 
from writing to his son, who after his 
mother’s death had been placed in a 
fashionable boarding school. To hide 
his humiliation when he failed to re- 
ceive letters like the other boys he 
wrote letters to himself and showed 
them to his classmates. Following the 
reading of both these stories the pupils 
tried to write on the topic, “I Didn’t 
3elong.” But this feeling apparently 
hadn’t entered very deeply into their 
lives. 

Many stories have been written to 


’ 


reveal inequalities of opportunity. 
Things Greater Than He and Call Me 
Charley, by Jesse Jackson show inequali- 
ties because of race. When I read aloud 
the “Swimming Incident” from the 
latter book, the reactions were almost 
violent. “Why didn’t Charley fight 
back?” they exclaimed. They didn’t 
understand the futility of fighting pre}- 
udice. It seemed so easy for Charley to 
demand his rights. Yours Lovingly by 
Eugenie Courtright shows discrimina- 
tion against people of different races. 
This story of a very ill Indian boy, 
much neglected in a government school 
for Indians, appealed to the pupils as 
a story, but they thought the situation 
improbable, until they learned that it 
was true. The author herself was the 
sympathetic secretary. The story of 
The Horse by Marian McNeeley is 
valuable as a study of this kind, because 
it reveals prejudices against those in a 
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different social level. It is a revelation 
of how a soul can be killed and a whole 
life blighted by thoughtless name call- 
ing. The follow-up assignment of a 
theme, “An Adjustment I Had To 
Make,” proved to have more enlighten- 
ing results than the “Not Belonging” 
one. The compositions were lacking in 
interest and impact when compared to 
the stories read to them. The pupils 
were, however, making a beginning in 
relating situations found in stories, to 
those in their own lives. One very re- 
tiring pupil startled herself and all the 
class by speaking out loudly after the 
“Boy Wanted” story was read. “That’s 
just like my father,” she said. “He gives 
us anything we want, but he doesn’t 
have time for us.” 

Because I knew my class well after 
almost three years with them, I dared 
to read them a story with a powerful 
impact, The Prelude, by Albert Hal- 
pert. It is a story of bitter prejudice 
against the Jews during the last World 
War. The pupils listened tensely. The 
story was almost too powerful to dis- 
cuss, but the Jewish pupils accepted it 
wisely and entered into the subsequent 
reactions. It proved to the class that 
“fighting back” wasn’t always easy for 
everyone. One Jewish girl came to me 
after class and said, “I think it better 
for all concerned to bring these prej- 
udices out in the open.” 

During the weeks of study of these 
sensitizing stories, books to be read at 
home were again given out. These had 
been selected to show a variety of dis- 
criminations, and again there were four 
of each. Panel reports followed as in 
Unit One. Tradition by M. Emery and 
Willow Hill by Phyllis Whitney proved 
to be the most popular. The others 
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were Teresita of the Valley and The 
Moved-Outers by Florence C. Means, 
and Keystone Kids by Tunis. These 
stories were used as bases of discussion 
about inequalities of opportunities 
among the different races, religions and 
low economic groups. Tradition, a 
story of a Japanese girl who was indif- 
ferent to discriminatory action against 
her, and who satisfied her yearnings by 
strict attention to her musical education 
was often referred to. Dorothy was quite 
real to them. 

The Negro situation, so well pre- 
sented in Willow Hill had not at that 
time been accepted by all. But after 
the panel on that book, two important 
films were shown: “Brotherhood of 
Man” and “Boundary Lines.” At first 
the pupils were inclined to laugh at the 
queer figures, but when they began to 
see the point of each one, they watched 
quietly. One girl whispered to me, “I 
wish my mother could see this.” They 
were eager to discuss them and were 
quite intelligent in their reactions. Later 
on they read avidly In Henry’s Back 
Yard and All About Us whenever they 
could obtain these books. My student 
teacher conducted the follow-up lesson 
to the films while I recorded the re- 
sponses: “Might be used to solve some 
of the present difficulties.” 
“Doesn’t show white race as superior.” 
When one pupil asked why the white 
line changed to red, another pupil 
quickly responded, “Red is a danger 
sign. When prejudice begins, there is 
danger.” 


world 


Exploring the Communities 


At this stage the class was ready to go 
into the different communities of the 
city. From the stories they had become 
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aware of the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity in housing, education, health, 
recreation and employment operating 
against Negroes, Jews and Spanish- 
speaking peoples. The next concern 
was what has and can be done about it. 
Accordingly, a trip to one of the five 
new housing units was planned. The 
chief purpose was to show the pupils 
what had been done to improve living 
conditions in Denver, but along with 
this to show how people in other sec- 
tions of Denver live. They were much 
concerned about children of school age 
not being in school and about those 
who lacked space to play. The direc- 
tors of the housing units afterwards 
visited were very cooperative, explain- 
ing the conditions under which people 
were admitted and arranging for us to 
have a glimpse at the inside of one of 
the homes. So many and varied were 
the reports made after each visit that 
they were written and put into book 
form along with photographs taken by 
some of the pupils and the student 
teacher. 

The crowning trip of all was the one 
to an elementary school where Anglos, 
Negroes and Spanish-speaking people 
work and play together. Much praise 
is due to the principal who not only 
explained how the different nationali- 
ties get along with each other, but who 
had planned ahead to have our pupils 
separate into groups to visit different 
agencies in the community. They be- 
gan to see through this trip that fric- 
tion between individuals is created by 
other reasons besides those of color and 
creed. The discussions which followed 
took two whole periods, and the pupils 
had outside written assignments as well. 
The papers written on the topic “What 
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America Means to Me,” which was given 
as a contest title by the National Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews, showed de- 
cided changes in attitude. 

Five years have passed since the class 
left for schools of higher learning. 
Many of the members are in college 
now, one or two are married.  Fre- 
quently during their high school days 
they came back to visit and they invari- 
ably asked, “Are you teaching the 
same course to the present 9A’s? I'll 
surely never forget it.” Years will tell 
as they advance further into adulthood 
whether they really changed. Will they 
ever “be the same again’? 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributors: Edward Stanley 
and Lamar R. Stanley 








The editor had sworn off on animal stories when along came the Stanley boys 
with the following materials about cats, dogs and a man in Wyoming with suede 
shoes. The more or less strictly cat trouble comes from Edward by way of the 
Yorktown Herald, Westchester County, N. Y., a newspaper published by Ed’s wife, 
Pauline, and by further way of Lamar’s Newport News Public Schools Staff Bulletin 
No. 4, September 29, 1950. The shrewd comments on reading come from Lamar’s 


own pungent pen. 


Harold Benjamin 


Concerning Cats, Dogs and Reading 


Well, Cat Trouble 

A GROUP of conspirators, operating 
largely by stealth and under cover of 
darkness, have introduced a black cat 
into this household. Every corner of it. 
He is named Rhubarb, in honor of H. 
Allen Smith, and resists all efforts to 
elevate his moral outlook and sense of 
duty. He growls when people try to 
stroke his silky feathers. Rhubarb also 
bites you. Name comes from the Greek, 
means barbarian, too. ‘That’s our Rhu- 
barb, to a whisker. 

What can you do to straighten out a 
90-day-old cat who stomps around the 
house with his tongue hanging out? 
If he wore a hard hat you should rap it 
down smartly over his nose. But he 
doesn’t. He wears a cap. Also he 
torments the dog. I think he takes 
dope, marihuana, catnip, stuff like that. 

Knew a man in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
once whose wife was giving him a bad 
time. She went off to talk to mama 
about her troubles, leaving him to take 
care of a Persian monster the size of a 
sheepdog and harder to get along with. 
They were both against him. 

Anyway, there he was, trying to cook 
himself a hamburger and not in com- 
mand of the situation and this cat 
bouncing around the kitchen trying to 
trip him and break his leg. In an 
effort to save his limb he gave the cat 
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a, well a shove with his foot, as he put 
it, and the cat slid across the linoleum 
and wound up under the refrigerator 
with a soft, furry clunk. The next 
time he looked, there was the cat, 
colder than a biscuit. Out like a light. 


Well, this was catastrophe. He 
grabbed the cat and ran out to his car, 
which I think was a LaSalle, and with 
a wild clashing of gears dashed off to 
the vet. He stuck around quite a 
while because the vet had trouble re- 
storing signs of life, in Peter Pan. 
When he got home the firemen were 
there. He had left the hamburgers on 
the stove and the neighbors called the 
department. 

I got into town a little later and we 
went out to eat, some place on the 
Lincoln highway east of town. The 
man who owned the place had a mutt 
dog he wanted to get a Carnegie medal 
for. He had a small hotel in town and 
the night it caught on fire the dog raised 
a ruckus and woke him up so he got 
out, along with his wife and the girls 
that were living there and so on. 
Somebody told him the dog ought to 
have a Carnegie medal, and that was 
what was on his mind. If you’ve never 
had a dog you wanted to get a Car- 
negie medal for you don’t know what 
it is to be helpless against the com- 
plexities of the Twentieth Century. 
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Also, once in a while I know the time 
to shut up, but this wasn’t one of them. 
“They don’t give ’em to dogs,” I said. 
That spoiled that dinner. I was 
against dogs. 

The guy got the cat back from the 
vet before his wife got back, but Peter 
Pan was never quite right in the head 
afterwards, assuming he ever was. 
He had spells when he walked in cir- 
cles. Eventually the Mrs. ran off with 
a man who had the first pair of suede 
shoes in the state of Wyoming and 
took the side-wheeler cat with her. I 
always figured the cat gave himself a 
rabbit punch, just to get the guy in 
trouble. Shows what the wages of du- 
plicity are, doesn’t it? Fine moral les- 
son. Well, that must be all of 15 years 
ago. I'll bet that cat’s still dizzy. 


Cat Trouble and Reading 


And what has this to do with educa- 
tion? Well, since I’m not entirely sure 
about what education is, I’m not quite 
certain about that but I think it has an 
idea for reading. This piece was funny. 
It caught people before they knew it. 
Caused them to take sides. And that’s 
reading. Of course, it’s writing, too, 
but we’re talking about reading now. 
You weren’t thinking about words as 
you read, you were thinking about this 
insane cat. And that’s reading. When 
you have to make yourself pick up a 
book, don’t bother; you can’t read it 
anyhow. It’s when you have to make 
yourself lay a book down, then you are 
really reading. If reading is part of an 
act of communication then its message 
must flow smoothly into comprehen- 
sion, an emotion be created, or an idea 
developed as though it had been the 
reader’s own all the time. If we will 
just stop to raise this particular little 
board, we will find lurking underneath 
it most of the little bugs that bother 
us in our reading program. Most of our 
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instruction is really just a reading pro- 
gram. We're getting away from it, to 
be sure, but we haven’t gotten too 
far yet. 

It seems to me that most little folk, 
at least moppets that have been or still 
are in my own family, do read. Read, 
that is, on their own level. They seem 
to think they think it up themselves. 
Then they want to tell you about it. 
Up in Maury School in Richmond, I 
once heard a little beginner recite a 
whole primer before she learned a 
word. Thought she was reading. She 
was really just telling us. How uncon- 
scious! Perfect. I must find out if she 
is becoming a fluent reader. 

Then somewhere along the line, they 
leave us. ‘They don’t care any more 
what happened next and they are not 
interested in telling anybody about it. 
The other day at home a little second 
grader dropped in to see us while we 
were at lunch. Would she have a bowl 
of soup? No, thank you, she had just 
eaten. Well, perhaps just a little bow]? 
Well, perhaps, just a little one. So 
over the soup I said, Mary had a little 
goat. No, no! And soon. Great fun. 
She knew it letter perfect. “And yet 
he lingered near.” It was a picture in 
her mind. I'll bet when she is studying 
U. S. History about 1960 and I come 
up—if I’m not down for good—with 
“The Missouri Compromise was passed 
in 1898,” she won’t come up with any- 
thing. Who will care then anyhow? 
Who cares now? 

We might take a lesson from some 
political shenanigans now going on in 
Ohio. Certain persons who exhibit a 
hostile attitude toward Senator Taft hit 
upon the idea of circulating comic 
books, purported biographies, portray- 
ing the Senator in an unfavorable light. 
Derided at first these comics now cause 
concern. They cause concern not be- 
cause of the truths or untruths they 
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contain, but because people read them. 
What politicians do and say and print 
is one thing but when people take to 
reading—that’s dangerous. If the read- 
ing process is too natural, too uncon- 
scious as a process, people might get 
ideas. 

All along we have been talking and 
worrying about pupils that can’t read 
when the big problem may be about 
pupils that don’t read. Grown-up pu- 
pils too. Also teachers. Our worst 
fault has been that we fail to apply 
what we could observe about our own 
reading to what we are trying to do 
with children. Ninety percent of our 
pupils can be taught and are taught 
the mechanics of the printed sentence 
but not ninety percent become real 
readers, at least not of the stuff we give 
them to read. And what dreary stuff 
it gets to be! Pretty good in the third 
grade. There people try to write so 
that pupils will want to read. “O 
look!” said Chicken Little. Well, when 
you holler, “Look!’’ everybody looks. 
Imagine seeing “O look!” in a biology 
text. Yet I remember the great bota- 
nist Charles Edwin Bessy saying just 
that in a lecture some forty years ago. 
He said, making a rapid sketch on the 
board, “But look! Just look!” I re- 
member what he drew, too. 

G. B. Shaw has an article in the Oc- 
tober, 1950, Atlantic Monthly which is 
worth thirty-five cents of any teacher’s 
money. Never mind the library, you 
really have to read this. ‘The redoubt- 
able Mr. Shaw winds up with this para- 








graph. Don’t read it with your tongue 
in your cheek but use the ruminative 
method. (Webster's New Interna- 
tional; Ruminative; a, inclined to, or 
engaged in, rumination; also, marked 
by careful consideration: fully medi- 
tated.) 

“A cockney who pronounces French 
in the accent of Stratford-atte-Bowe is 
actually more intelligible in France 
than the phonetic virtuoso who pro- 
nounces all but perfectly, barely a hun- 
dredth of every vowel being off the 
mark. The foreigner whose school- 
taught English is excellent the day he 
arrives here speaks broken English af- 
ter a year’s residence, finding it quite 
sufficient for his purposes and an inno- 
cent amusement for his neighbors. All 
teachers should bear in mind that bet- 
ter is the enemy of good enough, and 
perfection not possible on any terms. 
Language need not and should not be 
taught beyond the point at which the 
speaker is understood. Not five min- 
utes should be wasted in teaching a 
chauffeur who says “Them hills is very 
deceiving’ to say “These mountain 
gorges are very deceptive.’ An English 
child who says ‘I thinked’ or ‘I buyed’ 
is just as intelligble as an adult who 
says ‘I thought’ or ‘I bought.’ ” 

Just look at them cats and suede 
shoes!—Edward Stanley, historical nov- 
elist, manager of Public Service Pro- 
gramming, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; and Lamar R. Stanley, director 
of instruction, Public Schools, Newport 
News, Virginia. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 














Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Living Together in One World 


THE FOUNDATION for cooperative 
living at the national and international 
level is laid as people learn to live suc- 
cessfully together in the home, the 
school and the community. Desirable 
programs in human relations are not 
confined to any one curriculum area 
or grade level but are of concern to 
each administrator, parent, teacher and 
pupil in the school system. 

Selected curriculum guides and bul- 
letins on this vital subject of improving 
human relations in our classrooms are 
listed below: 


& Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Beginning a Program in Better Human 
Relations. Report of the Unmet Needs 
Group Studying the Problems of Hu- 
man Relations. 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, New York, 1949, 35p. 
(mimeographed) . 

In this report, practical suggestions 
in the area of human relations are 
offered to the teacher, parent and ad- 
ministrator. The four chapters deal 
with: A Community Organization for 
Human Relations; Suggestions for 
Parent-Teacher Associations to Use 
in Human Relations; Suggestions for 
Teachers’ Work in Human Relations; 
and The Search for New Horizons. 
Aldrich, Julian C., editor. Social 
Studies for Young Adolescents. Cur- 
riculum Series Number Six. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1951, 85p. $1.50. 

This second in the series of social 
studies curriculum bulletins, which 
will cover all grade levels, is developed 
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specifically for grades seven, eight and 
nine. The section, “Selected Programs 
of Social Studies,” contains illustrative 
programs from various school systems. 
These programs stress desirable human 
relations in the home, school, com- 
munity, state, nation and world. 
Dade County Schools. Resource 
Unit: Races of Mankind. Curriculum 
Advisor’s Office, County Administra- 
tion Building. Miami, Florida, 1951, 
1lp. (mimeographed) . 

A seventh grade resource unit, this 

publication was developed to help 
Dade County teachers plan their own 
teaching relating to this problem. It 
should help the child toward better 
intercultural understanding. By stress- 
ing the contributions each race has 
made to civilization better human rela- 
tions should be promoted among all 
groups. 
& Detroit Public Schools. How People 
Live Together. Part 1. A Pupil Man- 
ual and Study Guide in Elementary 
Social Studies. Detroit, Michigan, 
1950, 108p. 

Units on those phases of social living 

pertaining to man’s efforts to make a 
living are presented in this interesting 
pupil manual for grade six. Units in- 
cluded are: Living in Our Cities; Farm- 
ing and Farm Life; Man’s Work in a 
Day of .Machines; Communication; 
Transportation; and a supplementary 
unit, The School Election. 
& Detroit Public Schools. How People 
Live Together. Part I, A Pupil Man- 
ual and Study Guide in Elementary 
Social Studies, Detroit, Michigan, 1950, 
118p. 
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cessful and enjoyable. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 





mit's Fun to Find Out: Film-Story Books 


A series of eight books by Paul Witty and the Educational Research 
Staff of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
illustrated by unusual action photographs from the film of the same 
name. The realistic detail will inform as well as fascinate young children. 


Mi Our Animal Story Books 
by Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 


Two new titles—FUN FOR FIDELIA, and MAYBELLE THE DONKEY 
—have been added to this series. Easy-to-read stories illustrated with 
large colored pictures, designed to make children’s early reading suc- 


— D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY— 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Simple stories, each 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Home Office: BOSTON 











This second part of the sixth grade 
manual deals with units on those 
phases of social living having to do 
with institutions man has built and 
efforts he has made to improve his 
ways of living. 
> Pasadena City Schools. Personal and 
Social Problems of Eighth Grade Stu- 
dents in Pasadena. A Resource Unit. 
Secondary Curriculum. Publication 
Number 18, 1949-1950, 91p. (mimeo- 
graphed) . 

Teachers, parents, administrators and 
eighth grade students have worked to- 
gether in the preparation of this re- 
source unit. It is so designed that 
teachers may get practical suggestions 
for helping this age group define and 
master their problems of adjustment. 
School, home, personal, educational 
and vocational problems and activities 
offer many opportunities for growth in 
human relations. 
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Board of Education, City of New 
York. Social Studies: Grades 5-6. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin Number 4, 1951-1952 
series. New York City, New York, 
1952, 146p. 

This is the third bulletin in the so- 
cial studies program series which be- 
gins in the kindergarten and progresses 
through the 12th grade. The theme 
“Living and Working Together in the 
United States of America and in the 
World” is the basis of the program in 
the fifth and sixth grades. The devel- 
opment of this theme helps the chil- 
dren gain a background of knowledge 
for appreciating our American heritage 
and for acquiring an understanding of 
the interdependence of peoples. Co- 
operative activities of group living by 
the children help establish a basis for 
good human relations. 

Board of Education, City of New 
York. Social Studies: Grades 7, 8, 9. 
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A Guide for Teachers. Curriculum 
Bulletin Number 5, 1951-1952 Series, 
New York City, New York, 1952, 202p. 

The fourth bulletin in this city’s so- 

cial studies series weaves history, geog- 
raphy, civics, economic relationships 
and current affairs together in the social 
studies curriculum. The sample prob- 
lems offered for study at each grade 
level offer exceptional opportunity for 
the development of improved human 
relations as do the suggested methods 
for unit teaching. 
Kansas State Department of Educa- 
tion. First Steps Toward Measurable 
Progress in Education for World Peace, 
Topeka, Kansas, 1950, 79p. 

This is a report of the second annual 

workshop on education for interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation 
which was conducted at Kansas State 
Teachers College. Proposed experi- 
mental units of educational experiences 
were suggested for each level, grades 
1-12. The appendix lists books, peri- 
odicals and films which contribute to 
international understanding. 
Plowa State Department of Educa- 
tion. Foreign Languages for Secondary 
Schools. Volume XX, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1950, 319p. $1.00. 

Social development through intercul- 
tural understanding receives important 
emphasis in this comprehensive publi- 
cation. Activities which lead the stu- 
dent to a better understanding of the 
life and thought of other peoples are 
suggested. The languages considered 
are French, Latin and Spanish. 
Delaware Department of Public In- 
struction. Suggested Syllabus on 
United Nations. Dover, Delaware, 
1950, 112p. 

Purpose of this syllabus is to suggest 
ways and means of teaching interna- 
tional understanding in grades one 
through twelve through a study of the 
United Nations. At the elementary 
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level, human relations contacts will be 
the suggested approach while at the 
secondary level factual information and 
activities of the United Nations would 
gradually culminate the study. Practi- 
cal teaching materials which have been 
used in actual classrooms as well as 
helpful audio-visual and _ bibliographi- 
cal sources, are included. 

Cleveland Heights Public Schools. 
Suggestions for Presenting the United 
Nations. Kindergarten, Grades I-VI, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 1950, 10p. 
(mimeographed) . 

This is a very brief manual of sugges- 

tions for the teacher’s use in imple- 
menting instruction concerning the 
United Nations. Concepts include 
home, school, community and world 
problems. Areas tapped for suggested 
activities are the language arts, arts and 
crafts, music and the social studies. 
& Board of Education. We Are World 
Citizens. Social Studies Bulletin for 
Grades 4-7, Bay City, Michigan. Re- 
vised 1949, 171p. (mimeographed). 

Informative units and bibliographi- 

cal materials on the subject of intercul- 
tural understanding are presented in 
this bulletin. It is hoped this infor- 
mation will guide and inspire teachers 
to develop the “one world” concept in 
their classrooms. 
Goetz, Delia. World Understanding 
Begins with Children. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1949, 
30p. 15c. 

Gives sources of materials which will 
interest elementary school children 
in other peoples and cultures. Ways 
to use the materials are suggested 
in this pamphlet. Such information 
should encourage the inexperienced 
teacher to develop a program for world 
understanding and should help the 
experienced teacher to supplement and 
extend her program. 
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A complete program of music 
activities to encourage musical 
self-expression for every student. 
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tions for teachers. 

Four Columbia Records for each 
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&Mayfarth, Frances, editor. Adven- 
tures In Human Relations. Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C., 1948, 36p. 50c. 

Interesting anecdotal accounts of ex- 
periences which teachers have had in 
the field of human relations are related 
in this bulletin. 

& Taba, Hilda, et al. Curriculum in In- 
tergroup Relations. Case Studies In 
Instruction for Secondary Schools. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1949, 
168p. $1.25. 

& Taba, Hilda, et al. Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1950, 115p. $1.25. 

& Taba, Hilda, et al. 
Human Understanding. 
Council on Education, 
D. C., 1948, 61p. $1.00. 
> Jennings, Helen Hall, et al. Sociom- 
etry in Group Relations. A Work Guide 
for Teachers. American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C., 1948, 85p. 
$1.25. 

The above publications are of the 

Work In Progress Series of the Amer- 
ican Council On Education. These 
pamphlets describe ideas, tools and 
procedures in the field of intergroup 
relations. 
& Taba, Hilda, et al., of the Center for 
Intergroup Education. Diagnosing Hu- 
man Relations Needs. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1951, 155p. $1.75. 

This is the first in a series of “Studies 
In Intergroup Education” by members 
of the staff of the Center for Intergroup 
Education of the University of Chicago. 

This staff describes six instruments 
used in their experimental programs: 
diaries, parent interviews, participation 
schedules, sociometric procedures, open 
questions and teacher logs. 
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From Our Readers 











Contributor: Mary Harbage 








Constructive efforts to improve human relations on an international level are 
reflected in this letter from Korea. Mary Harbage is director of a six-member team 
of educators now working in Korea under sponsorship of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Inc., 9 Park Streei, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Mission to Korea 


October 19, 1952 
DEAR EDITOR: The six members of 
our educational team are the following: 
Jay E. Daily, librarian, who has been 
in Korea before and has taught Eng- 
lish here; James M. Dysart, of the 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers Col- 
lege; Vester M. Mulholland, professor 
of education, William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, Virginia; Mrs. 
Elisabeth H. Warner, lecturer in educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College; and Gile J. 
Warren, head, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Westwood (N. J.) High School. 
Our offices are two large rooms in a 
barracks-sort-of-building and most im- 
portant, they are on the sunny side 
and warm up beautifully throughout 
the day. It looked like home when we 
got up a wall hanging, put out our 
newspapers on a table and found a 
plant. What with desks and chairs for 
each of us, a phone and six thermos 
bottles so that we can serve coffee to all 
visitors, we are comfortably situated. 
The natural setting here is beautiful. 
We look out over the bay and are 
almost surrounded by mountains. The 
pleasantest of all our meetings so far 
was held down on the shore. The 
weather has been wonderfully sunny 
and bright—but mighty chilly at night. 
We already sleep under five layers of 
blankets. I hate to think what winter 
will be like for people without five 
blankets. 
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The first few days went so swiftly 
that they just escaped being a blur 
of names and faces. Our first meetings 
were with the UNcACK people here in 
the compound. Mr. McManus, Chief 
of Civil Information and Education, 
took us from one spot to another. Our 
time with the representatives from the 
Embassy included a wonderful lunch- 
eon in a home in the midst of all the 
official calls. It was good to take off 
your shoes (literally) for a time and 
relax. The meeting with the UNgEsco 
group who are here making a survey 
and helping plan a five-year educational 
program was exciting. It gave one a 
real feeling of satisfaction to hear edu- 
cators from the Philippines, France, 
Mexico, England, and Dean Cottrell 
from Ohio State evidence their alle- 
giance to the same basic philosophy 
and same values. The same feelings 
came as we talked with the UNcurK. 
The members of this group were from 
Australia, Thailand, the Philippines 
and the Netherlands and their interest 
in our project was so genuine that we 
felt they would be following our work 
all year. 

Our interpreters are very special. 
When they first came, the conversation 
was most stilted but Betty slipped out 
and brought back coffee for all of us 
and the ice was broken. My interpreter 
is Seong Noe Un and he is extremely 
careful to explain to me when he is 
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COURTESY, USIS KOREA 


MEMBERS of the team are welcomed to Korea by Dr. George L. Paik, Minister of Education. 
Left to right are: Gile J. Warren, Vester M. Mulholland, Elisabeth H. Warner, James M. Dysart, 


Dr. Paik, Jay E. Daily and Mary Harbage. 


telling me what another person is say- 
ing and when he is giving me his own 
opinion! Jay trained four of them (in- 
cluding Seong) when he taught English 
here before. 


Trip Into Pusan 

My first trip into Pusan will always 
be like a horrible picture unfolding 
before me. The population is now 
about 2,000,000 and normally it is about 
200,000. The refugees make up the 
difference and they are willing to live 
in the midst of human misery to be 
south of the 38th parallel. I'll never 
become hardened to the little children 
—dirty, clothed in rags if anything, 
spindly legs, distended stomachs and 
listless hands held out almost hope- 
lessly. I told the fellows just to talk 
about something and look out the car 
window while I cried. The only com- 
fort is that we are here to work and 
to help. 

Getting from one place to another 
is no easy task. The roads are in very 
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bad shape and you ride in either a sea 
of mud or a thick cloud (literal trans- 
lation please) of dust. The drivers 
are Korean and communication other 
than the words “PX,” “Embassy,” 
“UNKRA,” etc., is at a standstill. Driving 
and getting someplace seem to be a 
combination of imagination, luck and 
near misses in that the attitude of 
everyone is to get somewhere as soon 
as you can even though the speed limit 
is about 35 miles an hour. One of the 
saving features of a ride is that you 
get your full amount of exercise just 
from bouncing up and down. The other 
is the beauty of most of the countryside 
through which we go. It is lovely— 
though too many of the trees have been 
cut down for firewood. Right now, I’m 
writing up among the pine trees on a 
mountain side looking across the bay. 
It is our very first part of a day off. 

We have now spent two days in 
schools—both in the city and in the 
country. How can I describe them? 
One school was built of orange crates 
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and cardboard boxes. The seats were 
so close to the teacher that he could 
not walk at all. The children were 
on benches with nothing to write on 
but their laps (and no paper anyway) 
and there were a hundred boys in that 
one room. Each classroom is separate 
and the most of them have canvas roofs. 
There isn’t a sign of glass in the win- 
dows. The floors are wellpacked earth. 
One school was in an old street car 
with the blackboards put where one 
usually reads the ads. 

I heard a three-part chorus sing 
beautifully in such a room and listened 
to Chopin, as interpreted by a teen-age 
girl, played on a piano set up on rocks 
in the dirt. I watched truly exciting 
art work done in such a class. Each 
Middle school seems to be made up of 
two-fifths heart and three-fifths spirit. 
The girls were working on the construc- 
tion of a new barracks-like building. 
English is a part of the curriculum in 
almost every school and we try so hard 
to understand them. In our high 
school we were able to converse with 
a degree of ease once the boys recovered 
from their shyness. 

Dr. George L. Paik, the Minister of 
Education, is a very fine man. We were 
impressed at once with his sincerity 
and his ability. It is well that he is 
such a hard-working man for there is 
so much to do and all to be done against 
terrific odds. Yesterday at a reception 
he held for us, he asked me what I 
thought after the days I had spent in 
the schools. I could only say that they 
showed great courage, real determina- 
tion and had a magnificent opportu- 
nity. These people are eager to learn 
and are willing to put up with any 
conditions so that school may go on. 


November 16, 1952 


We began working with ministry 
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officials, our senior counterparts, our 
assistants (those whom we at first called 
our interpreters but that word just 
didn’t tell enough so we changed it) 
and with groups of principals, vice- 
principals and teachers to plan our first 
six weeks seminar. The participants in 
this workshop are from all of the 
provinces. 

In a planning session there were 
representatives from each study class: 
Curriculum (Gile), Teaching and 
Learning (Betty), Administration 
(Mully), Mental Hygiene and Child 
Development (Jim) and my own group 
working in Philosophy. Again David 
and I had little to do other than quickly 
line up six days divided into appropri- 
ate sections on the black board and to 
remind the group now and then that 
the realities of time would permit only 
so much within one week. We finally 
had to put on the edge of the board all 
of the numerous fine suggestions for 
the future. 

The workshop has been made up of 
many activities—panels, talks, symposi- 
ums and the small group work. Com- 
mittees are functioning “in high.” As 
has been possible, the staff meetings at 
which major workshop plans were set 
up have been open ones—with the full 
one hundred and eighty looking over 
our shoulders as we tabulated results 
of questionnaires, set up the small 
groups, etc. 

All the daytime hours are now spent 
at the Yang San Primary School on 
Yon Do. There we use the auditorium 
(about as sizable as a good acre roofed 
over) , five classrooms, a room in which 
our translators work and a library. At 
first the library boasted nothing but a 
sign on the door—but now we have 
books (not enough), benches (ditto) , 
tables (also) and hope to have shelves. 
The rooms are, of course, unheated but 
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so far we have been able to get out into 
the sunshine to warm up. A blouse, 
three sweaters and my suede jacket plus 
wool anklets have been sufficient so far 
to keep me cozy. (Plus, I hasten to 
add, the regular other clothes.) We 
eat at the R.T.O. mess at noon and you 
should see us peel—for the combination 
of a heated room and hot food removes 
all sweaters in a hurry. 


I am a complete source of wonder to 
the children. After hearing one phrase 
repeated again and again—in tones of 
utter awe I finally asked someone to 
translate for me. They were repeating 
the words, “Too tall, too tall.” The 
boys show much greater security than 
the girls both in planned and chance 
situations. This is easily understood 
when you remember that the boys have 
been considered the most important 
part of the family for a good four thou- 
sand years. When children see you 
coming down the hall they stop and 
bow—a stiff sudden little bob enlivened 
by a twinkly smile. Even in the midst 
of wrestling they take time for this 
greeting and as soon as we have passed 
they (of course) resume the wrestling. 


Classroom situations are dreadful. 
Often there are just benches, once in 
awhile rough tables. If there are no 
benches the children simply sit on the 
floor or on smooth rocks. There are 
very few books, very little paper and 
only a few pencils. But the important 
thing is that every child who pets 
can is going to school. 


In one of the girls high schools there 
are the usual rough board classrooms 
with canvas roofs all grouped around 
an open court. That one space is the 
“multipurpose” room. There on the 
day Betty and I visited, well-trained 
choral groups sang to us in Italian, 
German, English and Korean. 
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Sense of Urgency 


The grounds and buildings of Ewah 
Women’s University have often been 
described to me as being the loveliest 
in Seoul, and quite like those of Vassar. 
Now Ewah is housed in a series of near 
shacks perched on the side of a moun- 
tain. J saw it all, from the Kinder- 
garten almost at the top of the moun- 
tain to the mimeograph room—a dark 
little corner at the front of it. Music, 
art, science, home economics, commer- 
cial subjects, literature, teacher train- 
ing, languages, history, medical train- 
ing . a full university program is 
being carried on under great difficulty. 

spoke to the girls in their assembly 
period (or rather to only a part of 
them for the one large room will house 
only a part of the student body). I 
spoke in English and there was no 
doubt that they understood, for they 
laughed in the right places! I could 
only commend them on the fact that 
they felt an education so important 
that they could have the courage to go 
on to school. 

There is a great sense of urgency 
about this matter of being educated. 
It is easily understood when you realize 
that for about forty years their schools 
were completely dominated by the Jap- 
anese and that during that time few 
Koreans held any administrative posi- 
tions and that children were allowed 
to neither speak nor read the Korean 
language. Then add to this the facts 
of war—and you wonder that they man- 
aged at all. 

We had only two pre-set ideas as we 
started our work. One was to stay to- 
gether as a team and the other to adapt 
and adjust to the needs of the situation 
as the way opened up so that we could 
do everything possible to help in edu- 
cational reconstruction. I can honestly 
say that the team has accomplished 
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more in one month than I had hoped 
we might have done in six. We deal 
in realities and the practical far more 
than we were expected to—but within 
that area we can really help. ‘They are 
eager for the ways and thinking of a 
democracy though at first they were a 
little doubtful about our procedures. 
(We didn’t stand up and lecture!) In 
some places we feel that natural re- 
sources, native abilities and personnel 
are not being wisely or adequately used. 
In some instances there is a lack of 
awareness of the possibilities for im- 
proving a situation. There needs to be 
much emphasis on the fact that the 
educated person acts on thinking. There 
is great need for technical and voca- 
tional training. After all it was not only 
in the schools that the Japanese held the 
key positions for all those years. 


Used clothing may be sent to Korea 
through American Relief for Korea 
(ARK) with addresses at 133 East 39th 
Street, New York 6, New York and 
10901 Russett Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


There are many other ways in which 
you can help. If you send $2.00 to 
Rev. Richard Gray, Treasurer, Director 
of Religious Activities, O.W.U., Dela- 
ware, Ohio, you will provide milk for 
thirty days for one hungry child. Or 
$2.00 sent to George T. Blydenburg, 
M.D., Student Health Service, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, will buy multivitamins to 
supplement the diet shortage of a Ko- 
rean child for 60 days. Or write to the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, for their booklet “Good 
News From Korea.” CARE has excel- 
lent packages for Korea—both ones 
made up of food and others of clothing 
and sewing materials. 

—Mary Harbage, Uncack, 820 Ist 
A.U., A.P.O. 59, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Use of the Air Waves—A Victory for Education 


LAST SPRING the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission lifted the ban on 
construction of new television stations. 
Of the total 2053 new stations, 242 are 
to be reserved for non-commercial edu- 
cational programs. This decision was 
reached as a result of the vigorous testi- 
mony of educators in behalf of alloca- 
tion of channels for educational use. 


During the period when the Federal 
Communications Commission was con- 
sidering plans for the establishment of 
new channels, seven organizations 
established the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. These were: 


The American Council on Education 

The Association for Education by 
Radio-Television 

The Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters 

The National Association of State 
Universities 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 

The National Education Association 
of the United States. 


The chief work of the committee 
from March 1951 to April 1952 con- 
sisted of collecting data and marshaling 
organizational support to convince the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that education should be given a fair 
share of the nation’s air waves. With 
the untiring cooperation of Commis- 
sioner Frieda B. Hennock, the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
was successful in achieving its objective. 
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The job of implementation must 
now proceed at a rapid pace if chan- 
nels are to be secured, and stations 
built and utilized to best advantage. 
Applications for construction of sta- 
tions must be made before next April 
or the reserved channels will revert to 
commercial use. As of September 22, 
construction permits have been granted 
to nine educational groups, and action 
is pending on many other applications. 
Since the cost of a complete station is 
estimated to be about $250,000, major 
support has to come from state and city 
government or from private educa- 
tional institutions and foundations. 
Consequently, it is imperative that 
public educational groups act at once 
to press for the necessary state legisla- 
tion. State appropriations have been 
made in a few states and legislation is 
being prepared in several states. 

Because of the high cost of building 
and operating a station, it is recom- 
mended that various educational agen- 
cies in a state or area join forces in 
developing and using the stations. The 
Chicago plan calls for a cooperative 
arrangement for operating stations of 
the public schools, universities and 
museums. In New York the Regents 
plan sets up a state-wide network of 
ten stations, and the Governor has ap- 
pointed a Committee to study the use 
of TV for educational purposes. State 
and regional ASCD groups in areas 
where construction plans have not yet 
been made should join with other 
groups to see to it that their localities 
do not lose this great opportunity. 
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Opportunities for Curriculum 


Leaders 


As curriculum workers, our major 
challenge comes after the channels are 
secured and the stations built. The 
best talent in education and related 
fields should be enlisted if we are to 
develop programs which will compete 
with commercial broadcasts. In addi- 
tion to daytime programs for use in the 
classroom, educational stations could 
provide for children and youth late 
afternoon and evening programs which 
will enrich and deepen their school 
experiences. 

In a recent survey by the Welfare 
Council of New Jersey it was found 
that the high school student spends 
eleven hours a week watching televi- 
sion. (Ninth graders in one city 
watched TV 18 hours each week). 
Parents and teachers know that many 
of the programs now on the air are of 
dubious value and that some are con- 
sidered harmful. Since the habit of 
“watching” is already acquired, it 
should not be too difficult to plan pro- 
grams with both “youth appeal” and 
educational value. The possibilities in 
the area of social studies and science 
are limitless. Many such programs 
would be of interest to adults as well as 
children. “Problem type” programs 
concerned with parent-youth relation- 
ships would serve to stimulate family 
discussions. Music and art programs 
can supplement the school curriculum 
and develop new home interests. 


Members of ASCD should also be in- 
terested in exploring opportunities for 
“in-service” teacher education and par- 
ent education. Lectures, forums, 
dramatizations and demonstrations of 
classroom teaching might be presented. 
Although “looking and listening’ can 
never be an adequate substitute for 
live classes and group participation, 
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video can stimulate new ideas, increase 
knowledge and challenge thinking. Ap- 
propriate programs might well be 
viewed by groups and used as a basis 
for discussion. Teachers might also 
watch programs at home and bring 
their individual reactions to faculty 
meetings or classes. 


Sources of Information and 
Assistance 


The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, with additional funds from 
the Ford Foundation, has expanded its 
service and will provide written infor- 
mation and field consultants relative 
to: (a) organizational patterns appro- 
priate for varied educational interests; 
(b) legal procedures for applications 
and construction permits; (c) program 
exchange arrangements on regional or 
national basis. The address of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision is 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters received grants in 
1951 to study the pattern of existing 
television programming. Information 
concerning those studies can be ob- 
tained from James Miles, executive di- 
rector, The National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, Gregory 
Hall, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 

“A Study of Television as a Teach- 
ing Tool” by Russell Helmick was con- 
ducted under a grant from the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation and released 
on April 23, 1951 by the University of 
Cincinnati. For copies of the study 
write Katherine Fox, director, Special 
Broadcast Services, WLW, Crosley 
Square, 140 West Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

Opinion polls regarding television 
are conducted by the Wisconsin Associ- 
ation for Better Radio and Television. 
Students of high schools throughout 
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147 Think: 7 +6 = 13. Change 13 ones to 1 
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3 place. Carry the 1 ten to tens’ place. 
! Step 2: Next, add the i Ee 
From DISCOVERING NUMBERS, Grade 3, Page 195. 
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the country in which radio-television 
discrimination is taught are invited to 
participate. The Association, a joint 
undertaking of civic and educational 
groups, sends summaries of the polls 
to those groups and organizations who 
may be able to improve programs— 
broadcasters, sponsors, and the Federal 
Communications Commission. Further 
information about the project may be 
obtained from Mrs. C, E. Curran, 402 
Grand Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The National Association for Better 
Radio and Television is a national 
movement designed to raise the stand- 
ards of radio and television programs 
in the United States. Its activities in- 
clude the following: guidance and 
information on organization of com- 
munity listener groups; program evalu- 
ation; listening and viewing guides; 
reprints of speeches and magazine arti- 
cles; surveys and studies. For further 
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information write the Association at 
882 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles 5, 
California. 

In Tele-Census, Survey No. 7, June 
1952, respondents to the nation’s largest 
television poll voice opinions on ques- 
tions pertinent to family television. 
For additional information, write to: 
Professor Hal Evry, Tele-Census, Wood- 
bury College, 1027 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television has convinced the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that education should have a fair share 
of the nation’s air waves. Curriculum 
leaders must play their part in efforts 
to see that stations are built and uti- 
lized to the best advantage. If this is to 
be done, action is imperative during 
the next few months.—Helen F. Storen, 
professor of education, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 
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Letters from Abroad 














Carleton W. Washburne 
Contributor: R. W. Gibson 


Column Editor: 








Mr. R. W. Gibson is director of education for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Educational Leadership evidently gets to that remote part of the world; 
for Mr. Gibson read the October, 1952, issue and was inspired by the article, 
“Education of the Maori,” to tell us about what is happening in the way of edu- 
cation in the more than 2,000 islands of the Northwest Pacific entrusted by the 
United Nations to the government of the United States. 


Carleton W. Washburne 


Education of the Micronesians 


MICRONESIA is that vast expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean lying north of the 
equator and west of the 180th meridian. 
It is composed of 2130 separate islands 
in an ocean area the size of the United 
States. Only a few hundred of these 
islands, which are now administered 
as the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, are inhabited by some 56,000 
people. Many centuries ago, according 
to the anthropologists, these people 
came from Southeast Asia by way of 
the Malaysian Islands. 

Three separate island groups make 
up Micronesia—the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines and the Marianas. Parts of 
Micronesia have been ruled, over the 
past 400 years, respectively by the 
Spanish, Germans and Japanese, thus 
necessitating considerable adjustment 
for the islanders. 


Spanish Rule 


As a result of Magellan’s discovery 
of the Marianas in 1521, and later dis- 
coveries by other Spanish voyagers, 
Spain laid claim to the sovereignty of 
these islands. Spanish influence did not 
really begin to assert itself, however, 
until 1668. Even then for some years 
there was no effort to assert any other 
authority than the religious, and it 
was in the Marianas that this authority 
was chiefly extended. For the next 
200 years the history of the Marianas 
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centered about the church which 
ruled every phase of native life— 


educational, economic and __ social. 
The Jesuits converted the natives 
to Christianity, and from 1669 to 


1769 they conducted all religious and 
educational affairs in the Marianas. 
They built and operated churches and 
schools and in addition established 
model farms and introduced new agri- 
cultural products and methods. The 
Augustinian priests replaced the Jesuits 
in 1769 and thereafter the mission work 
in the Marianas declined. 

The Carolines lay within the Spanish 
sphere of influence and were regarded 
as Spanish possessions for three hun- 
dred years. It was not until late in the 
nineteenth century, however, that Spain 
made any serious effort to administer 
them. Missionary endeavor formed the 
chief activity of the Spanish during 
their short period of administration. 
What little education existed was car- 
ried on by the Capuchin Missions in 
the Western Carolines. With govern- 
ment support behind them, they were 
able to enroll 542 children in the church 
schools on Yap. The attendance was 
so high because the parents were com- 
pelled, under fear of punishment, to 
send their children to school. 

The Boston Mission sent out a num- 
ber of missionaries to the Marshall 
Islands and Eastern Carolines in 1852. 
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Almost immediately, schools were start- 
ed. The missionaries studied the native 
language and began translating the 
Bible into local dialects. Native teach- 
ers and evangelists were sent to the 
smaller islands after training by the 
Boston Mission. This religious society 
celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
on the island of Kusaie in 1952. 


The German Regime 


The Germans assumed a protectorate 
over the Marshall Islands as early as 
1885. Prior to this time these islands 
had been ruled exclusively by native 
clan chiefs. In 1899 Germany purchased 
the Caroline and Marianas Islands 
from Spain. The nation administered 
the whole of Micronesia for the next 
fifteen years. The German administra- 
tion worked conscientiously to improve 
the conditions of the Micronesians. It 
was successful because it did not inter- 
fere with native customs. 


During the German period church 
schools, maintained by the Capuchins, 
offered religious and elementary secular 
education on Rota and Tinian in the 
Marianas. In the Western Carolines, 
the Germans removed the administra- 
tive pressure which had been imposed 
by the Spanish upon church and school 
attendance with the startling result 
that, on Yap, only nine children re- 
mained in school out of the former 
enrollment of 542. 

The German missionaries did much 
to improve the church schools. Reli- 
gious training was supplemented by 
elementary schooling which included, 
in some instances, instruction in Ger- 
man and domestic science courses for 
girls. In 1912-13 there were ten schools 
in Yap with a total enrollment of 321 
boys and 152 girls, and five schools in 
the Palaus with 213 boys and 152 girls. 

The Boston Mission schools were 
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continued in the Eastern Carolines and 
in the Marshalls during the German 
regime. On Ponape, in 1909, the Cath- 
olics maintained two boarding schools 
and eight day-schools. 


Japanese Rule 

The shift of these islands of Micro- 
nesia to Japanese administration oc- 
curred in 1914 when Japan, acting as 
an ally of Great Britain in the war 
against Germany, moved in and occu- 
pied all German possessions in the 
Pacific Islands. For the next thirty 
years, the people of these islands were 
governed in the most continuous, ener- 
getic and organized way they had yet 
known. The Council of the League of 
Nations mandated all Micronesia to 
Japan in 1920 and from then until 1944 
that nation developed a thorough ad- 
ministrative system. In accordance with 
the terms of the mandate there was 
imposed upon Japan the obligation to 
promote the material and moral well- 
being and social progress of the indig- 
enous peoples. Striving to live up to 
her obligations, at least until 1938, 
Japan encouraged and helped the de- 
velopment of public education, public 
health and other governmental services. 
In every way, however, the administra- 
tion was largely for the benefit of 
Japan. While the natives received free 
and compulsory education, their schools 
were administered and taught princi- 
pally by Japanese. The curricula and 
the methods of teaching were domi- 
nated by Japanese educators. 

In 1922, Regulations for the South 
Seas Bureau of Public Schools were 
promulgated. The following extracts 
from these are significant: 

“The fundamental object of educa- 
tion in a Public School shall be the 
bestowal on children of moral educa- 
tion as well as of such knowledge and 
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capabilities as are indispensable to the | 
advancement and improvement of their 
lives, attention being simultaneously 
paid to their physical development .. . 

“The period of study in a public 
school is three years... 

“Attention shall also be paid to the 
cultivation of moral character and the 
mastery of the Japanese language ... 

“In teaching morals, the essential aim 
should be the cultivation of moral 
character in the children’s minds as well 
as to guide them to practice what they 
have been taught. . 

“The teaching of morals should be- 
gin with simple and direct matters and 
with instruction in the essential points 
of moral principles. Subsequently re- 
sponsibilities and duties toward society 
should be taught in outline... 

“Girls should specially be taught, so 
as to cultivate the virtue of chastity 
and modesty... 

“In teaching morals children should 
be instructed on the basis of maxims, 
exemplary acts and proverbs and in- 
duced to keep them in mind.” 

Thus, it is obvious that the school 
program operated by the Japanese laid 
stress upon the Japanese language and 
ethics. It was rigid, authoritarian and 
compartmentalized. While the curricu- 
lum emphasized assimilation, the Jap- 
anese maintained separate schools for 
Micronesian children. The period of 
study in elementary schools for chil- 
dren of their own nationals was six 
years. For indigenous children it was 
only three years. Occasionally some of 
the more advanced Micronesian stu- 
dents were taken to Japan for further 
education. 





Education Under the Trusteeship 
Agreement 


In 1944 American forces invaded and 
occupied the islands of Micronesia, and 
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in 1945 naval military government was 
established. As signatories of the 
United Nations Charter, the United 
States was bound to respect the interna- 
tional trusteeship system established in 
that Charter for “dependent” areas. 
Article 73 specifically states that the 
administering authority of such areas 
shall recognize the principle “that the 
interests of inhabitants of the terri- 
tories are paramount and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost, within the system of 
international peace and security estab- 
lished by the Charter, the well-being 
of the inhabitants of these territories.” 

One of the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system is “to promote the 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories and their pro- 
gressive development toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence ...” More 
specifically in regard to education, “the 
administering authority shall . . . pro- 
mote the educational advancement of 
the inhabitants, and to this end shall 
take steps toward the establishment of 
a general system of elementary educa- 
tion; facilitate the vocational and cul- 
tural advancement of the population; 
and shall encourage qualified students 
to pursue higher education, including 
training on a professional level.” 

In carrying out these goals, the first 
American administration, under the 
Department of the Navy, was faced with 
many handicaps in establishing an edu- 
cational system. The ravages of war 
had disrupted the Japanese program. 
Many of the school buildings had been 
destroyed by bombing. Most of the 
schoolbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials which the Japanese left behind 
had been prepared for their own pupils 
and were largely unsuited for the Mi- 
cronesian pupils. Few natives had been 
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trained as teachers. Despite all these 
handicaps the United States Navy insti- 
tuted almost immediately a program 
of free public education. After Civil 
Administration was established, educa- 
tion received a major emphasis. 

The administration of Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands was trans- 
ferred by presidential proclamation in 
1949 trom the U. S. Navy to the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. This trans- 
fer was achieved at the end of June 
1951. For the past eighteen months, the 
Department of Education in the new 
administration has been building on 
the foundations left by Navy Admini- 
stration. If there has been any modi- 
fication of policy, it has been in the 
direction of greater approximation of 
the goals of fundamental education as 
set forth by Unesco. For example, an 
elementary school system is a going 
concern on most inhabited islands 
where practically all the children can 
go to school. There are 139 public 
elementary schools, taught by 266 in- 
digenous teachers, and enrolling 6,171 
pupils. In most cases, the school build- 
ings are open-sided, thatched-roof huts. 
These elementary schools are six-year 
schools. Children enter at the age of 
eight. 

One of the greatest problems is that 
of securing well-trained teachers. By 
American standards, the present teach- 
ers are extremely low in skill, training 
and ability. The majority are little 
more than the equivalent of eighth 
grade graduates. Under Navy Admini- 
stration, prospective teachers were 
brought from all the islands to the 
Pacific Islands Teacher Training School 


at Truk and there given two years of 


advanced training beyond the Inter- 
mediate School level. This training 
consisted of both general education and 
teacher education. The new teacher 
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education program has been decentral- 
ized. The Pacific Islands Teacher 
Training School (PITTS) has been 
changed to the Pacific Islands Central 
School (PICS). Its program now is 
devoted largely to general education. 
Through a system of counselling and 
guidance, prospective teachers are se- 
lected and sent back to their own dis- 
tricts where, under the supervision of 
a teacher educator, an integrated pro- 
gram of pre-service and _ in-service 
teacher education goes on. In this way, 
the education of teachers can proceed 
within a cultural milieu characterized 
by specific problems and needs. 

The six-year curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school includes such content 
as the following: 

Reading, writing, speaking and calcu- 
lation. Some change in policy has been 
made here. Under the Navy rather 
more emphasis was given to the Eng- 
lish language. Now major stress is 
given to the vernacular, especially in 
the first three grades. 

Such vocational skills as simple agri- 
culture, weaving and other useful arts 
and crafts. 

Health education stressing personal 
and community hygiene. 

Simple and practical science. 

Knowledge and understanding of 
their own environment. 

Knowledge of other parts of the 
world and of its people. 

An extension of aspects of general 
education goes on in the Intermediate 
School for three more years. One Inter- 
mediate School has been established in 
each of the six districts making up 
Micronesia. To these come selected 
graduates of the elementary schools. 
English receives greater emphasis in 
these schools which are taught by Amer- 
ican and indigenous teachers. More 
stress is placed upon vocational, simple 
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technical and commercial skills neces- 
sary for economic progress. 

These Intermediate Schools are fi- 
nanced and maintained by government 
funds. There are at present 789 at- 
tending the six Intermediate Schools. 
They are taught by 57 teachers, of 
whom 22 are Americans. There is 
increasing demand for Intermediate 
School training. It is difficult to meet 
these demands because of lack of funds, 
inadequate facilities for boarding 
school students and limited opportuni- 
ties for more students to utilize their 
training in their home communities. 
Selected students from the six Inter- 
mediate Schools are sent on to PICS 
for two more years of general educa- 
tion and some vocational training in 
the way of agriculture, industrial arts 
and commercial skills. 

A considerable number of Trust 
Territory students complete their high 
school education in Guam. A few go 
to Hawaii where they attend high school 
and then the University of Hawaii. 

If we mean what we say about self- 
government and economic develop- 
ment, then we must work with the 
village councils helping them to orga- 
nize literacy campaigns, agricultural 
and health training and extension serv- 
ices, co-operatives and community 
groups for various purposes. This con- 
cept of education concerns itself with 
the whole community and should result 
in helping people to help themselves. 
It is the present concept of the place 
of education in the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands and is consistent 
with the stated goals of the United 
Nations—education for self-government 
and independence, for economic and 
social development.—R. W. Gibson, 
director of education for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 
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Counts, George S. Education and 
American Civilization. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. 496 p. 


To read this book is to have an ex- 
perience in seeing order, design and 
meaning emerge from the confusion 
of charges, countercharges, warnings, 
threats and optimistic opinions by 
which we are constantly confronted. 
Through his historical description of 
trends in our society, his interpretation 
of our national and international pre- 
dicament in the present and in his 
forecasts of the future of civilization, 
Dr. Counts leads us to a certain feeling 
of security. It is the security one gets 
when one knows what the dangers are 
and -how the difficulties are to be met 
and, most important, the alternatives 
to action and struggle towards the goal. 
This is a hopeful book because it makes 
us feel that like the pioneers before us, 
we can use intelligence, ingenuity and 
ability to work cooperatively and find 
our way through the hazards to a new 
civilization. 

Re-thinking Educational Programs 

This is also a brave book. The au- 
thor does not mince words or pull 
punches when dealing with our na- 
tional weaknesses and fainthearted tac- 
tics. He admits mistakes in judgments 
including his own, in understanding 
the Soviet Union. He demands that 
we re-think our educational programs 
in the light of changes in our industrial 
culture and in world interdependence. 
He points out that “as long as we prac- 
tice the doctrine of racial, national or 
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religious superiority our democracy will 
be corrupted at the core... .” “We 
must live at a higher plane of under- 
standing and conscience than ever be- 
fore in our history.” 

The great need for gathering all our 
resources to fight against the forces of 
communist tyranny is stressed again 
and again. Dr. Counts describes the 
communist terror as more horrible 
than the cruelty of the worst of the 
Tzars. Free men must fight while 
there is yet time against this force of 
darkness and evil. 

Dr. Counts traces with fascinating 
clarity and sensitivity the social, spirit- 
ual, technological and scientific devel- 
opments in America. He makes the 
reader thrill at the accomplishments of 
a country of “common people” who 
framed a great charter of political 
rights, duties, processes and institutions. 

Sources of Values 

The description of the sources of ou 
values is one of the most timely parts 
of the book. Dr. Counts shows how 
the Hebraic-Christian background has 
given us faith in the supreme worth 
and dignity of every human being. He 
emphasizes this ethic as the only moral 
foundation for peace through brother- 
hood of mankind. He also describes 
the Communist threat to these values. 

This section on values also includes 
chapters on the Humanistic Spirit, the 
Effect of Science, the Rule of Law, and 
the Democratic Faith. Each of these 
might well be the basis of a fine forum 
This section should serve as a stimu- 
lant for discussion the nation over. 
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Building a Better Society 


The section on Education for the 
Emerging Industrial Age is probably 
the one Dr. Counts most enjoyed writ- 
ing. For in this section he reiterates, 
like waves beating the shore, his cen- 
tral theme. We can and must develop 
democracy into a society far more won- 
derful than any that mankind has yet 
known. He describes his conception of 
education which will build this society. 
Each individual will be developed to 
his utmost capacity and will live in a 
society of equals. He stresses the need 
for citizens who are aware of dangers 
which beset our political — liberty. 
Teachers must set examples of active 
citizens and reveal in their lives their 
deep devotion to the principle of hu- 
man liberty. This education must also 
prepare citizens who can build an econ- 
omy of security and plenty which will 
make possible the almost unlimited re- 
finement of our culture. “Made in 
America” should come to mean some- 
thing fine, honest and beautiful. 


The Challenge to the American 
Teacher 

The last section is a special challenge 
to the American teacher to “be sensi- 
tive to the profound moral implica- 
tions of his calling.” Dr. Counts 
realizes that there are forces at work 
which make it difficult to have great 
teacher leaders. We need teachers who 
know children, the history of our peo- 
ple, who are willing, like the teachers 
of Norway during the German occupa- 
tion, to face their responsibilities to 
defend truth and who have a great and 
noble conception of our civilization. 

This book is one which all thought- 
ful educators must read and then pass 
on to neighbors and friends. ‘This is 


one way that those of us who can not 
this can serve our 


write books like 
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schools and country.—Frances K. Mar- 
tin, professor of psychology and edu- 
cation, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant. 


&Samachson, Dorothy. Let’s Meet the 
Ballet. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1951. 


Let’s Meet the Ballet is written on a 
first meeting basis; and, like a first 
meeting, only the obvious and most 
general impressions are made. ‘The 
plan of the book is good; it starts with 
a history of ballet, discusses the parts 
the choreographer, the composer, the 
designer and the dancers contribute to 
a finished ballet. It tells from what 
sources ballet has gotten dance move- 
ment and explains some of the influ- 
ences which are being made on ballet 
today. 

A few of the better known and more 
often performed ballets and ballet tech- 
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- NOW IS THE TIME TO SHOW 


The Great Motion Picture Tribute 
to the Importance of the 


Modern Educator 
“PASSION for LIFE” 


(or “School of Life’’) 
RECOMMENDED BY 


President Maurice R. Ahrens, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA: ‘‘Members of our Association 
fe.t particularly sympathetic toward a ma- 
jor idea expressed; that the quality of 
learning and living improves as children 
and teacher are able to work together co- 
operatively, and in reasonable freedom, to- 
= ward exploration and solution of problems 
= that are important to them. It is our hope 
that this motion picture will be widely 
viewed.”’ 
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Counts, George S. Education and 
American Civilization. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. 496 p. 


To read this book is to have an ex- 
perience in seeing order, design and 
meaning emerge from the confusion 
of charges, countercharges, warnings, 
threats and optimistic opinions by 
which we are constantly confronted. 
Through his historical description of 
trends in our society, his interpretation 
of our national and international pre- 
dicament in the present and in his 
forecasts of the future of civilization, 
Dr. Counts leads us to a certain feeling 
of security. It is the security one gets 
when one knows what the dangers are 
and how the difficulties are to be met 
and, most important, the alternatives 
to action and struggle towards the goal. 
This is a hopeful book because it makes 
us feel that like the pioneers before us, 
we can use intelligence, ingenuity and 
ability to work cooperatively and find 
our way through the hazards to a new 
civilization. 


Re-thinking Educational Programs 


This is also a brave book. The au- 
thor does not mince words or pull 
punches when dealing with our na- 
tional weaknesses and fainthearted tac- 
tics. He admits mistakes in judgments 
including his own, in understanding 
the Soviet Union. He demands that 
we re-think our educational programs 
in the light of changes in our industrial 
culture and in world interdependence. 
He points out that “as long as we prac- 
tice the doctrine of racial, national or 
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religious superiority our democracy will 
be corrupted at the core... .” “We 
must live at a higher plane of under- 
standing and conscience than ever be- 
fore in our history.” 

The great need for gathering all our 
resources to fight against the forces of 
communist tyranny is stressed again 
and again. 
communist terror as more horrible 
than the cruelty of the worst of the 
Tzars. Free men must fight while 
there is yet time against this force of 
darkness and evil. 

Dr. Counts traces with fascinating 
clarity and sensitivity the social, spirit- 
ual, technological and scientific devel- 
opments in America. He makes the 
reader thrill at the accomplishments of 
a country of “common people” who 
framed a great charter of political 
rights, duties, processes and institutions. 


Sources of Values 

The description of the sources of our 
values is one of the most timely parts 
of the book. Dr. Counts shows how 
the Hebraic-Christian background has 
given us faith in the supreme worth 
and dignity of every human being. He 
emphasizes this ethic as the only moral 
foundation for peace through brother- 
hood of mankind. He also describes 
the Communist threat to these values. 


This section on values also includes 
chapters on the Humanistic Spirit, the 
Effect of Science, the Rule of Law, and 
the Democratic Faith. Each of these 
might well be the basis of a fine forum 
This section should serve as a stimu- 
lant for discussion the nation over. 
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Building a Better Society 


The section on Education for the 
Emerging Industrial Age is probably 
the one Dr. Counts most enjoyed writ- 
ing. For in this section he reiterates, 
like waves beating the shore, his cen- 
tral theme. We can and must develop 
democracy into a society far more won- 
derful than any that mankind has yet 
known. He describes his conception of 
education which will build this society. 
Each individual will be developed to 
his utmost capacity and will live in a 
society of equals. He stresses the need 
for citizens who are aware of dangers 
which beset our political liberty. 
Teachers must set examples of active 
citizens and reveal in their lives their 
deep devotion to the principle of hu- 
man liberty. This education must also 
prepare citizens who can build an econ- 
omy of security and plenty which will 
make possible the almost unlimited re- 
finement of our culture. “Made in 
America” should come to mean some- 
thing fine, honest and beautiful. 


The Challenge to the American 
Teacher 

The last section is a special challenge 
to the American teacher to “be sensi- 
tive to the profound moral implica- 
tions of his calling.” Dr. Counts 
realizes that there are forces at work 
which make it difficult to have great 
teacher leaders. We need teachers who 
know children, the history of our peo- 
ple, who are willing, like the teachers 
of Norway during the German occupa- 
tion, 
defend truth and who have a great and 
noble conception of our civilization. 

This book is one which all thought- 
ful educators must read and then pass 
on to neighbors and friends. This is 


one way that those of us who can not 
this can serve our 


write books like 
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schools and country.—Frances K. Mar- 
tin, professor of psychology and edu- 
cation, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant. 


&Samachson, Dorothy. Let’s Meet the 
Ballet. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1951. 


Let’s Meet the Ballet is written on a 
first meeting basis; and, like a first 
meeting, only the obvious and most 
general impressions are made. ‘The 
plan of the book is good; it starts with 

history of ballet, discusses the parts 
the choreographer, the composer, the 
designer and the dancers contribute to 
a finished ballet. It tells from what 
sources ballet has gotten dance move- 
ment and explains some of the influ- 
ences which are being made on ballet 
today. 

A few of the better known and more 
often performed ballets and ballet tech- 
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niques are listed, pictured and de- 
scribed briefly. ‘The book concludes 
with a listing of some familiar ballet 
music, books written on ballet and fa- 
mous ballet dancers. 

The style of the writing is simple, 
even childish, as though the audience 
for which the book was written were 
very young—inexperienced in reading 
anything but the simplest sentences, 
uninterested in more than general, sur- 
face knowledge. 

An attempt is made to glamorize the 
ballet by letting the reader see behind 
the scenes, in order to let him under- 
stand that a ballet does not arrive full- 
blown the night of performance 
without much hard work from many 
unseen people—the choreographer, the 
musician, the designer and the dancers. 

We are told that a ballet does not 
evolve without a great display of artis- 
tic temperament—each dancer demand- 
ing the privilege of doing “the star 


turn” constantly. The result of read- 
ing this section is a feeling that back- 
stage is a world made up of rather 
small people. 


Ballet—the Dance of the People 


It is a good idea to include in a book 
on ballet the information that ballet 
dance has its roots in the dancing of 
unprofessional dancers—dances of the 
people. In many instances the steps of 
the ballet have been dreamed up by 
untrained dancers and made dreamy 
by trained dancers and by choreogra- 
phers whose life work has been to see 
the beauty in movement of people who 
just like to dance and to let that 
beauty emerge, intensified, on the 
stages of the world; for ballet does 
have world-wide appeal, perhaps _be- 
cause it came originally from people 
all over the world. It is good also, to 
include the information that ballet 
has been a growing art, changing 
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through the centuries, and that changes 
are continuing in this century, mostly 
because of the concept of the Modern 
Dance and the artists in this field who 
have discovered new ways of moving 
expressive of this century. 


Interesting Personalities in Ballet 


The most interesting parts of this 
book to me were the interviews with 
Alexandra Danilova on the Ballet, 
Yura Lazowsky on Character Dance, 
Madame La Meri on Ethnic Dance and 
with Doris Humphrey on Modern 
Dance. Here, as nowhere else in the 
book, the questions were detailed and 
the answers were direct. An _ under- 
standing of the personalities of those 
interviewed was delightfully and inter- 
estingly projected. 

The photographs in the book are 
good and varied—each kind of dance is 
well represented. 

If by “meet” the author means a 
slight acquaintance with the subject, 
she has fulfilled her title, Let’s Meet 
the Ballet. But if she means “to 
know,” “to understand,” ‘‘to be famil- 
iar with” the ballet, then she has 
failed.—Nellie Bond Dickinson, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


A variety of books of probable inter- 
est to readers of Educational Leader- 


ship have crossed this reviewer’s desk 


this month. Robert W.  Richey’s 
Planning for Teaching (McGraw-Hill, 
1952) is an attractive and generally ex- 
cellent volume for use in introductory 
courses in education. Richey breaks 
with the conventional pattern of many 
introductory texts to stress planning a 
teaching career, economics and _ the 
teacher, and an over-view of conditions 
in education. His interpretation of 
what it means to work with and for 
children (pp. 291-374) is appealing. 
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IT'S an education conference, the map has 
nothing to do with it. The Universe is not 
on the agenda this time. 





Another first-rate publication from 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation is Cooperative 
Procedures in Learning by Alice Miel 
and others (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1952). The book recounts some 
of the findings of school workers who 
have cooperated with the Institute re- 
cently, and is a professionally thrilling 
account of ways in which cooperative 
procedures can be treated as a method 
of learning. Of great value is the way 
in which the material inspires the 
reader to feel that “This is something 
we, too, can and should be doing!” 


Education and the Nature of Man” 


(Harper and Brothers, 1952) by Earl 
C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey is worth 
the designation “infinite riches in a lit- 
tle room.” Although its documenta- 
tion might and could have been 
broader, this fact does not detract from 
the writer’s magnificently successful 
treatment, in a scant 200 pages, of con- 
cepts pertaining to human develop- 
ment which if the profession but uses 
them wisely can help us “. . . for the 
first time to reach out and grasp civili- 
zation.” 
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NEW FOR 1953 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


CORDIER-ROBERT 


A new textbook for grade seven or eight that points up the development 
of American ideals and institutions. It gives a chronological account of 
our country’s history from its beginning to the present. But it is more 
than a factual account; it is an inspiring story of the development of 
democracy as a form of government, a way of living, and a set of ideals. 


Different? Yes, in ways you will approve. You will like the large format 
that makes possible large maps and other visual aids. It does not rehash 
the facts usually taught in fifth grade history. You and your students 
will appreciate its new approach and its emphasis on the meaning of 
democracy today. 
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As provocative as the Kelley and 
Rasey volume, but distinctly different 
in orientation, is The Republic and the 
Person (Regnery, 1952) by President 
Gordon K. Chalmers of Kenyon Col- 
lege, who calls for a thorough reversal 
of thinking in American education. 
This education is deemed by Chalmers 
to be on a sentimental journey in 
which wishes are misconstrued as facts. 
Readers will find it intellectually stim- 
ulating to spend a week end reading 
first this volume, then Education and 
the Nature of Man (see above) . It will 
not be a lost week end! 

Bernice Baxter, Gertrude Lewis and 
Gertrude Cross have contributed to the 
education of children with The Role of 
Elementary Education (Heath, 1952). 

In the field of educational founda- 
tions that careful writer, Frederick Eby, 
has revised The Development of Mod- 
ern Education (Prentice-Hall, 1952), 
originally issued nearly 20 years ago. 
The present (second) edition is thor- 
oughly reorganized. Emphasis is 
placed on the historical roots of the 
present, with but one chapter on the 
current century, per se. 

Three other worthy items on which 
space permits little comment here are: 
(1) Emma Sheehy’s enlarged There’s 
Music in Children (Holt, 1952, 2nd 
edition) , a good interpretation of cre- 
ative music experience; (2) the Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer, Margaret McKim 
and Mayme Sweet booklet, Guides to 
a Curriculum for Modern Living (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952) which im- 
plements the 1947 volume, Developing 
a Curriculum for Modern Living; and 
(3) a second edition of Adolescence 
and Youth (McGraw-Hill, 1952) by 
Paul H. Landis, which should expe- 
rience renewed popularity.—Harold G. 
Shane, professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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“Destructive Critics 
of Schools” 


A New NEA Defense Com- 
mission Kit Is Now Available 


e Numerous requests have come 
to our office for information con- 
cerning individuals and organiza- 
tions criticizing destructively some 
phase or all phases of public edu- 
cation. To meet this demand we 
asked the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, to prepare a kit 
containing approximately 25 pam- 
phlets and reprints of magazine 
articles, 


e Organizations cooperating on this 
project are The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, The National Council for 
the Social Studies, The American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors and The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


e The Kit contains such pamphlets 
and reprints as “Who’s Trying to 
Ruin Our Schools?” (McCall’s 
Magazine) “The Public - School 
Crisis” (Saturday Review), “What 
to Do About ‘Dangerous’ Text- 
books,” (Commentary). 


e Order this Information Kit Con- 
cerning Destructive Criticism of 
Public Education (Price: $1.50 in- 
cluding postage) from 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn’t be without them! 





STURDY construction—they’Il stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units... i 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four : 
3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless : 
others—only $30! 
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